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Note 


The  Social  Studies  course  to  which  this  booklet  forms  an  introduction  com¬ 
prises  three  units.  For  each  of  these  units  a  separate  booklet  is  supplied,  as 
follows: 

Economic  Geography  unit:  Population  and  Production  by  P.  J.  Smith 

Political  Science  unit:  Political  and  Economic  Systems  by  T.  L.  Powrie 

International  Relations  unit:  Conflict  and  Co-operation  by  J.  S.  Campsie 

Specific  reference  to  these  booklets  is  made  in  chapters  II,  III,  and  IV  of 
Problems  and  Values,  respectively. 


The  Content  and  Method  of  Social  Studies 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?  What  makes  any  area  of  knowledge 
valuable  or  worthwhile?  The  answer  to  such  questions  is  not  simple.  Its 
complexity  is  a  result  of  the  variety  of  points  of  view  held  by  those  con¬ 
cerned.  There  are  at  least  three  such  points  of  view,  that  of  the  person 
asking  the  question,  that  of  the  person  answering  the  question,  and  that  of  the 
observer  who  is  watching  the  proceedings.  The  first  no  doubt  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  in  mind,  the  second  is  expressing  an  opinion,  and  the  third 
may  be  either  biased  or  disinterested.  To  ask  about  the  value  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  to  ask  about  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  valuable.  Some  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  that  have  been  suggested  include:  practical  usefulness;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  citizens;  the  provision  of  the  status  symbol  of  a  liberal 
education  for  men  who  are  free  from  the  cares  of  earning  a  livelihood;  the 
development  of  an  elite  guard  or  leadership  group,  such  as  Plato’s  philoso¬ 
pher  kings;  and  the  production  of  good  men.  One  could  find  some  support 
for  any  of  these  answers,  but  none  of  them  would  satisfy  everybody  as 
being  the  measure  of  the  value  of  knowledge. 

All  of  the  possible  answers — and  not  merely  those  suggested  above — 
create  tangles  of  misunderstanding.  It  is  both  possible  and  probable  that 
each  person  will  interpret  each  answer  differently  from  the  way  his  neigh¬ 
bour  does.  For  example,  what  do  the  words  practical ,  good,  elite,  status, 
liberal,  mean?  What  is  a  good  citizen  or  a  good  man?  Is  a  good  man 
necessarily  a  good  citizen?  Could  an  individual  be  one  and  not  the  other? 
Does  good  have  variable  significance  depending  on  whether  it  is  related 
to  an  esthetic,  a  moral,  or  a  practical  idea?  Surely,  in  such  phrases  as  a 
good  man,  a  good  medicine,  a  good  piece  of  music,  a  good  child,  a  good 
student,  a  good  leader,  a  good  automobile,  a  good  job,  the  word  good 
expresses  widely  different  concepts.  There  is  enough  similarity,  however, 
to  show  the  importance  of  understanding  exactly  what  we  mean. 
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Almost  any  of  the  suggested  answers  to  the  question  about  the  value 
of  knowledge  could  be  analyzed  from  many  points  of  view.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  only  one  more  example.  What  does  “practical  knowledge”  mean?  A 
few  years  ago  this  phrase  usually  meant  technical  or  vocational  knowledge, 
the  sort  of  knowledge  that  could  be  marketed  or  put  to  use  to  make  a 
living.  Today,  however,  the  rapid  development  of  technical  knowledge 
may  mean  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  most  quickly  out-dated  and 
the  least  useful  of  all  the  results  of  education.  Just  as  the  demand  for  a 
blacksmith  with  horse-shoeing  experience  is  limited  today,  so  a  secretary 
with  shorthand-writing  skills  may  find  small  market  for  those  skills  to¬ 
morrow.  People  closely  associated  with  the  new  technologies  of  automation 
and  cybernetics  say  that  artisans  and  technicians  may  have  to  be  retrained 
for  new  types  of  jobs  at  least  five  times  during  their  working  lifetime.  Does 
this  mean  that  “practical  knowledge”  has  a  new  dimension?  Is  it  the  kind 
of  learning  that  will  be  basic  for  one’s  whole  lifetime?  Is  the  answer  to  our 
original  question  changing  with  the  times?  Could  it  be  that  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  was  something  different  for  Socrates  than  for  Rousseau,  or  for 
your  grandfather,  or  for  you?  Part  of  the  answer  appears  obvious.  We 
might  be  kept  on  the  right  track  if  we  recall  that  one  of  Socrates’  most 
important  injunctions  was  “Know  thyself”,  and  that  this  may  be  what 
modern  psychologists  mean  by  the  development  of  the  self-concept.  If  so, 
then  perhaps  the  most  useful  or  practical  knowledge  is  the  kind  that  is 
most  general  and  most  widely  applicable  to  a  variety  of  situations  or  con¬ 
ditions. 


THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  A  LARGE  AREA  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

The  social  studies  as  a  subject  is  one  of  the  large,  important  areas  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  All  human  beings  are  living  and  will  continue  to  live  in  some  physi¬ 
cal  environment,  in  an  inherited  but  still  unfinished  or  incompleted  cultural 
environment,  with  other  human  beings,  under  some  forms  of  law  and 
government,  within  some  framework  designed  to  guide  the  use  and  con¬ 
servation  of  both  natural  and  human  resources.  These  different  aspects  of 
human  life  are  the  concern  of  geography,  anthropology,  sociology,  political 
science,  and  economics  respectively.  The  story  of  how  man  in  the  past  has 
coped  with  all  of  these  varied  environments — physical,  cultural,  economic, 
social,  and  political — is  history.  No  historian  would  advise  young  people  to 
study  history  so  that  they  can  predict  what  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow,  or 
next  year,  or  next  century.  Similarly,  the  behavioural  scientists  (that  is,  such 
people  as  the  sociologist  and  the  psychologist)  are  more  concerned  with 
the  analysis  of  situations  than  with  the  development  of  an  ideal  situation. 

An  important  distinction  must  be  made  here  between  what  is  done  in 
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the  several  social  sciences  by  scientists  and  what  is  done  in  the  social 
studies  by  students.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  social  sciences  (all  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  above)  is  to  describe  or  explain,  in  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  understanding.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  social  studies,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  only  to  describe  a  situation  that  exists  but  also  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  in  terms  of  what  might  be  considered  the  ideal.  This  section  will 
provide  some  further  definitions  and  explanations  of  this  difference. 

Definition 

What  are  the  social  studies?  They  are  disciplines  involving  the  use  of  all 
those  scholarly  materials  and  modes  of  inquiry  having  to  do  with  human 
conduct  which  have  been  selected  and  organized  for  purposes  of  instruct¬ 
ing  youth  in  secondary  schools.  Let  us  examine  each  part  of  this  definition 
more  carefully.  First,  there  are  many  disciplines  related  to  human  conduct, 
such  as  health  education  and  driver  education,  which  are  not  of  a  scholarly 
nature.  Such  disciplines  may  be  important  and  interesting,  but  they  are 
not  social  studies.  Secondly,  the  selection  of  materials  has  been  made  with 
two  main  criteria  in  view:  the  needs  and  interests  of  youth  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  needs  and  demands  of  society  on  the  other.  For  example,  society 
needs  to  induct  youth  into  the  adult  world,  while  young  people  need  some 
knowledge  of  their  heritage  and  are  interested  in  preparation  for  living  on 
their  own.  Thirdly,  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  is  determined  by 
psychological  factors;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  designed  to  facilitate  learning  by 
conducting  the  student  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  near  to 
the  farther  away,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  whole  program 
is  planned  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people,  not  yet  adults,  who  are  the 
school  clients.  The  school  itself,  where  the  students  and  the  curriculum 
come  together,  is  one  of  the  major  institutions  of  society. 

The  expression  “social  studies”  itself  was  coined  about  fifty  years  ago 
with  particular  reference  to  the  secondary  school  program,  but  it  has 
spread  into  both  the  elementary  school  and  the  junior  college.  One  of  the 
major  functions  of  the  term  was  to  distinguish  the  school  curriculum  from 
the  college  program.  The  social  studies  are  designed  for  young  people.  As 
a  result,  they  are  often  not  only  of  a  descriptive  but  also  of  an  explanatory 
or  interpretative  character.  This  means  that  they  are  concerned  with  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  ideal,  or  what  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  with  information 
about  the  actual  or  what  is.  Such  a  study  of  the  ideal  is  called  normative  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  purely  factual  or  scientific  study  which  is  called  descrip¬ 
tive.  Since  the  social  studies  are  in  part  descriptive  and  in  part  normative, 
they  should  serve  as  a  sort  of  bridge  between  these  two  kinds  of  discipline. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  major  distinctions  between  the  social  studies  and 
the  social  sciences.  Each  of  the  latter  undertakes  the  formal  organization 
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of  large  bodies  of  knowledge  in  a  particular  subject  or  discipline,  but,  like 
all  the  sciences,  they  are  concerned  with  seeking  factual  truth,  that  is,  with 
the  discovery  and  definition  of  existing  situations.  They  do  not  consider 
the  value  question  at  all.  They  do  not  ask,  “What  ought  the  situation  to 
be?”  or  “What  is  desirable?”  Such  questions  of  value  cannot  and  should 
not  be  avoided  in  the  school.  Indeed,  they  enhance  the  significance  of  the 
social  studies  in  the  school  program,  providing  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  social  environment  in  which  we  live. 

The  Knowledge  Explosion 

The  vast  and  rapidly  accelerating  accumulation  of  knowledge  has  been 
called  an  “explosion  of  knowledge”.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what  this 
means,  but  some  scholars  estimate  that  the  quantity  of  knowledge  is  doub¬ 
ling  every  eight  to  eleven  years.  Indeed,  in  some  fields,  the  rate  may  be 
faster.  The  very  mass  of  knowledge  makes  new  methods  of  study  and  new 
modes  of  inquiry  imperative.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  copies  of  books  were 
made  by  hand.  A  monk  might  devote  most  of  his  adult  lifetime  to  making 
a  single  copy,  each  page  beautifully  embellished  with  colourful  art  work. 
Books  were  few  and  expensive.  You  may  have  seen  pictures  of  ancient 
libraries  with  the  books  chained  to  the  tables.  (Nowadays  we  leave  the 
books  free,  and  try  to  attach  the  student  to  the  desk!)  When  Johann  Guten¬ 
berg  developed  moveable  type,  a  revolution  in  book  publishing  took  place, 
and  books  became  available  at  reasonable  prices  to  all  who  could  use  them. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  enough  paper  is  printed 
every  day  on  this  continent  alone  to  fill  ninety  miles  of  shelves. 

One  should  not  equate  the  number  of  books  with  the  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  possessed  by  mankind,  but  it  is  at  least  an  indicator  of  the  availability 
of  knowledge  to  the  public.  Even  so,  early  in  the  17th  century  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  a  university  that  was  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  in  America  was 
named  for  John  Harvard  because  he  had  presented  it  with  his  entire  library 
— about  six  hundred  books.  It  was  still  possible  only  three  hundred  years 
ago  to  read  practically  all  the  books  in  existence,  to  be  an  “expert”  in  every¬ 
thing!  No  longer  can  anyone  do  this,  nor  will  even  constant  effort  enable 
him  to  maintain  competence  in  all  areas  of  a  single  broad  field.  Hence,  we 
find  increasing  specialization  in  ever  narrowing  segments  of  each  area  of 
study. 

The  Social  Studies  Approach  to  Knowledge 

How  do  we  hope  to  attack  this  growing  mountain  of  material?  First,  we 
no  longer  expect  anyone  to  be  expert  in  several  fields.  Specialization  in 
narrower  and  smaller  segments  of  knowledge  means  that  the  specialist  is 
only  required  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  competence  in  a  limited  area. 
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However,  too  early  or  too  narrow  specialization  would  result  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  experts  who  would  be  unable  to  communicate  with  each  other;  there¬ 
fore,  general  education  is  maintained  through  most  of  the  public  school 
years.  Secondly,  just  as  the  printing  press  made  cheaper  production  of 
books  possible,  so  we  now  have  machines  which  can  be  programmed  to 
store,  and  to  retrieve  or  produce  on  demand,  tremendous  volumes  of  data. 
The  computer  cannot  replace  the  human  brain,  but  it  can  perform  some 
of  its  functions,  such  as  memory,  extremely  efficiently  and  rapidly.  Thirdly, 
the  school  now  tends  to  emphasize  the  accumulation  of  broad  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  principles  that  explain  the  structure  of  a  body  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  the  collection  and  memorization  of  a  large  quantity  of  specific 
and  often  unrelated  facts  for  reproduction  in  examinations.  Does  this  mean 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  learn  facts?  Not  at  all;  but  facts  should 
be  kept  in  their  proper  place  as  the  threads  which  make  up  the  fabric  of 
knowledge.  How  to  find  them  and  how  to  use  them  are  the  important 
things. 

To  continue  our  analogy,  how  to  select  the  facts  we  want  and  how  to 
weave  them  into  whole  cloth  is  our  problem.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  how 
rather  than  the  what.  Learning  the  process  of  inquiry  into  the  total  body 
of  knowledge  is  the  most  valuable  skill  practised  by  students.  The  same 
process  is  used  by  scholars  to  push  back  the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  to 
discover  new  data,  new  concepts,  and  new  generalizations.  In  other  words, 
the  focus  of  school  activity  is  not  so  much  on  the  transmission  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  the  teacher  as  on  the  process  of  inquiry  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  generalizations  or  tentative  conclusions  by  the  student. 

Contributions  of  the  Social  Sciences  to  the  Social  Studies 

To  return  briefly  to  the  social  sciences,  it  now  appears  that  they  provide  two 
things  for  the  social  studies:  content  and  method;  or,  curriculum  and  pro¬ 
cess.  Let  us  first  consider  content,  and  let  us  pursue  our  analogy  to  weaving. 
When  making  cloth,  the  weaver  first  places  his  basic  thread  on  the  loom  in 
a  series  of  parallel  lines.  This  is  the  warp.  Then,  by  means  of  a  shuttle,  he 
draws  other  threads,  called  the  woof  or  weft,  often  of  different  kinds  and 
colours,  in  and  out  of  the  warp  to  make  his  cloth  and  develop  his  pattern. 
In  the  social  studies,  the  content  of  one  subject  area  should  serve  as  the 
warp  on  the  loom,  the  basic  or  integrating  material. 

While  more  than  one  subject  could  be  used  in  this  fundamental  role, 
history  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  time  concept  runs  through¬ 
out  any  kind  of  social  study  with  its  record  of  how  man  has  reacted  to  all 
sorts  of  situations  in  the  past.  History  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  des¬ 
criptive,  exciting,  illuminating,  and  entertaining.  The  weft  threads  that  are 
used  to  make  the  pattern  in  our  cloth  are  materials  drawn  chiefly  from  four 
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of  the  social  sciences:  economics,  geography,  political  science,  and  soci¬ 
ology.  Although  these  four  disciplines  have  many  branches  and  many  spe¬ 
cializations  within  each,  we  shall  use  these  names  in  their  broadest  sense. 
For  our  purpose,  economics  is  concerned  with  problems  of  livelihood, 
geography  with  problems  of  physical  environmental  relationships,  political 
science  with  problems  of  government  or  power  structures,  and  sociology 
with  problems  of  group  behaviour. 

A  new  word,  “problems”,  is  here  introduced,  leading  us  directly  to  the 
second  contribution  of  the  social  sciences,  that  of  method  or  process. 
Herein  lies  a  further  reason  for  making  history  the  warp  and  the  other 
social  sciences  the  woof.  History  deals  with  past  time,  the  record  of  man’s 
achievement  and  experience  up  to  the  present.  The  method  of  the  historian 
is  primarily  one  of  examination  and  analysis  of  records  and  artifacts,  that 
is,  of  the  things  that  earlier  man  has  left  behind  him.  From  these  the  his¬ 
torian  attempts  to  construct  a  coherent  account  of  man’s  past.  This  en¬ 
largement  of  our  experience  beyond  the  immediate  present  may  throw 
light  both  on  contemporary  problems  and  on  the  potentialities  of  the  future, 
but  it  also  emphasizes  the  uniqueness  of  each  historical  event,  and  it  cert¬ 
ainly  does  not  make  possible  any  detailed  prediction  of  the  future. 

The  other  social  sciences,  for  their  part,  are  concerned  with  similar 
sorts  of  contemporary  problems  and  have  developed  basic  processes  or 
methods  of  attack  on  them.  Each  discipline  has  processes  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself,  but  some  processes  are  common  to  all  of  them.  The  problem¬ 
solving  technique  does  not  vary  much  from  one  science  to  another.  In 
general,  the  process  consists  in  recognizing  a  problem  or  dissatisfaction 
with  a  given  situation  or  state  of  knowledge,  then  defining  the  problem 
fairly  precisely,  making  some  reasonable  or  intelligent  guesses  called  “hypo¬ 
theses”  about  possible  solutions,  collecting  and  analyzing  available  data, 
formulating  tentative  solutions  or  conclusions,  and,  finally,  testing  these 
by  application  to  the  original  situation.  The  present  social  studies  course 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  experience  and  practice  with  this  problem¬ 
solving  approach.  It  is  hoped  that  skill  with  the  technique  will  be  useful 
throughout  life  in  many  social  situations. 

STEPS  IN  PROBLEM-SOLVING 
1.  Recognition,  or  Awareness  of  the  Problem 

The  various  steps  in  the  process  of  problem-solving  are  not  of  equal 
weight  and  do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  time.  For  example,  the 
first  step,  recognition  of  the  problem  of  complacency  with  situations  that 
face  mankind  today,  is  probably  already  a  concern  of  the  student.  Every¬ 
one  can  think  of  many  instances  which  appear  to  him  to  be  unjust,  unfair, 
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unnecessary,  or  unfortunate.  Why  should  one  man  live  in  luxury  while 
his  neighbour  suffers  the  exigencies  of  poverty  and  want?  Why  does  un¬ 
employment  exist,  causing  hardship  to  many?  Why  does  one  child  have  a 
better  educational  opportunity  than  another?  Why  does  one  man’s  vote 
count  for  more  than  another’s  simply  because  he  happens  to  dwell  in  a 
particular  locality  or  constituency?  Why  does  society  on  the  one  hand  at¬ 
tempt  to  hide  the  sordid  side  of  life  from  its  young  people,  and  on  the 
other  condemn  these  same  young  people  when  they  fall  into  error?  Does 
tolerance  mean  that  you  should  agree  with  my  view  although  I  do  not 
care  to  listen  to  yours?  Can  a  man  be  bigoted  in  religion  and  tolerant  in 
politics?  Are  the  rules  of  conduct  or  action  the  same  for  the  rich  man  and 
the  poor  man,  the  free  man  and  the  slave,  the  male  and  the  female,  the 
worker  and  the  drone,  the  enlightened  and  the  benighted,  the  child  of  grace 
and  the  heathen?  There  is  no  end  to  such  questions.  Everyone  sees  things 
which  he  does  not  understand  or  which  he  thinks  should  be  changed.  This 
step,  then,  takes  little  time.  The  curriculum  problem  is  really  one  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  rather  than  recognition  of  it. 

2.  Definition 

The  second  step,  that  of  precise  definition,  is  more  difficult.  The  definition 
both  of  terms  and  of  problems  is  a  skill  which  must  be  developed.  Unless  we 
are  able  to  use  language  exactly,  we  do  not  communicate  well  with  other 
people.  Without  communication  and  understanding  we  are  like  the  cavalier 
who  “jumped  onto  his  horse  and  galloped  off  in  all  directions”.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  most  of  us  do  not  find  ourselves  in  the  happy  position  of  the  character 
in  Alice’s  Wonderland  who  was  able  to  say,  “When  I  use  a  word,  it  means 
exactly  what  I  want  it  to  mean,  neither  more  nor  less.”  In  this  step,  the 
social  studies  aim  to  develop  skill  in  the  precise  use  of  language.  A  simple 
example  of  its  importance  will  suffice.  A  question  such  as  “Where  is  the 
plate?”  means  something  quite  different  to  the  cook,  the  goldsmith,  the 
printer,  the  church  usher,  the  engraver,  the  photographer,  the  baseball 
player,  the  carpenter,  and  the  dentist.  Plate  is  a  technical  word  with  many 
meanings.  Can  you  supply  others  not  suggested  above?  Practising  the  skills 
of  definition  should  help  to  clarify  one’s  thinking. 

3.  Stating  Hypotheses 

The  making  of  reasonable  guesses  or  intelligent  hypotheses  is  not  an  easy 
task.  There  are  difficulties  even  in  those  sciences  where  the  data  are  of  a 
physical  nature.  What  then  of  such  a  complex  area  as  that  of  the  social 
sciences?  Hypothesizing  is  guessing  and  may  often  be  highly  imaginative 
or  creative.  Sometimes  a  hypothesis  is  so  far-fetched  as  to  appear  pre¬ 
posterous  or  foolish.  When  Copernicus  and  Galileo  proposed  that  the  earth 
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was  not  the  centre  of  the  universe,  they  were  not  only  laughed  at  and 
scorned,  but  also  feared  and  punished.  We  hope  that  people  are  more 
tolerant  today. 

Sometimes  a  hypothesis  becomes  so  well  accepted  over  time  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discard  even  when  it  is  disproved.  (There  is  a  story  about  an 
Australian  aborigine  who,  when  he  acquired  a  new  boomerang,  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  throw  the  old  one  away!)  Geographers  have  long  dis¬ 
proved  the  hypothesis  of  Aristotle  that  the  earth  was  girdled  with  frigid, 
temperate,  and  torrid  zones  or  belts  of  climate,  but  the  schools  are  still 
trying  to  offset  this  belief  in  their  students.  Why  does  one  speak  of  going 
up  north  or  down  south?  Business  executives  sometimes  have  what  is  called 
a  brainstorming  session,  when  any  idea,  no  matter  how  apparently  ridiculous 
or  fanciful,  may  be  presented.  They  report  that  these  sessions  are  often 
creative  and  fruitful.  In  reality,  they  are  hypothesizing,  and  new  ideas  are 
being  brought  to  light.  In  the  classroom,  the  hypothesizing  sessions  give 
the  nonconformist  and  the  original  thinker  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

4.  Collection  and  Analysis  of  Information 

The  collection,  organization,  classification,  and  analysis  of  data  is  a  time- 
consuming  task,  requiring  many  skills.  The  focus  of  attention  should  be  on 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  centring  on  the  proof  or  rejection  of  the  various 
hypotheses  that  have  been  formulated.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  three  skills: 
(1 )  the  collection  of  data  of  various  kinds;  (2)  the  use  of  recognized  modes 
of  organization  and  classification;  and  (3)  the  analysis  of  material  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  specific  questions  or  problems.  What  constitutes  proof?  What  is 
the  difference  between  absolute  and  relative  proof?  How  does  the  point 
of  view  of  the  sociologist  differ  from  that  of  the  political  scientist,  and  how 
does  each  organize  his  data?  The  idea  that  the  infant  is  born  with  a  mind 
which  is  a  blank  sheet,  a  tabula  rasa ,  to  be  inscribed  by  the  adults  to  whom 
his  care  is  entrusted,  is  no  longer  the  sole  basis  for  teaching.  The  pupil 
does  not  simply  absorb  knowledge  from  his  teacher,  whether  the  teacher 
be  parent,  friend,  book,  school  teacher,  community,  or  laboratory:  he  must 
enter  the  gates  of  learning  for  himself.  He  seeks  with  his  own  mind  and 
he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.  His  learning  experience  is  unique,  being  his  alone, 
not  shared  with  any  other  person.  The  process  of  inquiry  can  be  used  again 
and  again,  although  the  facts  which  are  used  in  one  situation  may  not  be 
useful  for  or  transferable  to  another  problem. 

5.  Tentative  Conclusions 

After  the  facts  have  been  collected,  sorted,  and  analyzed,  some  tentative 
conclusions  should  be  drawn.  The  conclusions  must  necessarily  be  tentative, 
because  it  is  probably  impossible  to  collect  all  the  data  or  to  analyze  all 
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the  pertinent  information.  New  data  may  provide  new  insights,  and  addi¬ 
tional  information  may  result  in  a  changed  generalization.  Occasionally  the 
data  may  be  so  insufficient  that  any  kind  of  conclusion  is  impossible.  Some 
problems  may  be  solved,  some  may  be  better  understood,  and  still  others 
may  have  no  solution  in  our  time  and  place  and  state  of  knowledge.  Learn¬ 
ing  to  live  with  insoluble  problems  is  a  part  of  life. 

6.  Application 

Where  possible,  the  final  step  is  the  application  of  the  tentative  conclusions 
or  solution  to  a  real  situation.  In  the  social  studies  this  step  is  not  always 
possible.  If  a  particular  solution  to  food  shortage  in  Zimbalonga  appears 
to  be  the  reduction  of  the  population  by  liquidation  of  all  people  over 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  one  can  hardly  test  one’s  solution  by  applying  it 
to  the  situation!  On  the  other  hand,  some  conclusions  can  be  applied,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  involve  mainly  changes  of  belief,  attitude,  or  behaviour. 

One  of  the  best-known  educational  philosophers  of  this  century  was 
John  Dewey.  He  outlined,  in  a  little  book  written  before  World  War  I  ( How 
We  Think),  the  steps  which  are  used  in  a  problem-solving  approach  to 
social  studies  or  any  other  study.  His  outline  had  five  steps,  and,  although 
they  have  been  refined  in  many  ways  since  his  time,  they  are  still  useful 
as  a  guide.  They  were:  (1)  the  feeling  of  perplexity;  (2)  the  definition  of 
the  problem;  (3)  the  formulation  and  testing  of  hypotheses;  (4)  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  best  solution  by  reasoning;  and  (5)  the  testing  of  the 
conclusion,  leading  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 

When  translated  into  operational  terms  for  the  student,  the  steps  follow 
the  scientific  line:  (1)  a  sense  of  doubt  or  questioning  of  the  status  quo ; 

(2)  the  clear  definition  of  the  problem  in  precise,  understandable  terms; 

(3)  the  formulation  of  intelligent  guesses  at  possible  solutions  for  the 
problem;  (4)  the  collection,  classification,  and  interpretation  of  pertinent 
and  relevant  data;  (5)  the  arrival  at  a  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
and  the  relevant  social  values;  (6)  the  application  of  the  conclusion  to  the 
situation  where  possible;  and  (7)  the  evaluation  of  the  result  for  tentative 
modification  of  future  action. 

A  paradigm  or  model  for  the  process  might  look  like  this: 

Belief 

i 

Doubt 

i 

Problem-Solving  Process 

i 

Tested  Belief 
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This  is  a  simple  enough  model  in  appearance,  but  it  has  much  in  it.  For 
example,  there  are  always  those  who  attack  the  school  and  the  social  studies 
program  as  being  subversive,  that  is,  as  being  a  force  for  creating  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  youth.  A  superficial  look  at  our  model  might  lead  us  to  just  such 
a  conclusion,  but  a  careful  look  would  show  that  such  a  conclusion  is  un¬ 
warranted.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  product,  tested  belief,  will 
have  all  the  appearance  of  the  first  item,  belief.  That  is,  we  may  emerge 
with  no  apparent  change  of  belief,  or  attitude,  or  value,  whichever  it  may 
be  that  concerned  us. 

However,  in  this  case  appearances  are  deceiving.  The  first  belief  may 
have  had  no  basis  other  than  emotional  attachment,  tradition,  or  folklore. 
The  new  tested  belief  has  all  the  emotional  support  which  it  had  in  the 
beginning,  but  this  is  now  reinforced  with  supporting  evidence  and  reason¬ 
ing.  Let  us  illustrate  with  a  simple  example.  Let  our  original  belief  be 
“Motherhood  is  a  good  thing.”  Doubt  may  be  raised  by  a  question,  and 
data  are  then  gathered.  Some  of  the  data  are  very  impressive,  for  we  soon 
see  that  motherhood  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  mankind;  that  mother 
love  transcends  other  emotional  attachments;  that  in  our  society  the  home 
centres  around  matronly  activities;  that  psychologists  find  a  necessity  for 
good  child-mother  relationships  if  the  offspring  is  to  develop  properly.  We 
emerge  with  a  tested,  confirmed  belief:  “Motherhood  is  a  good  thing.” 

Our  statement  is  no  longer  merely  an  emotion-rich  cliche  but  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  presence  of  rational  argument.  The  student  is  not  only  aware 
of  his  position,  but  also  is  better  able  to  defend  it.  He  becomes  committed 
rationally  as  well  as  emotionally.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  belief  cannot 
stand  in  the  crucible  of  such  rational  examination,  then  the  society  which 
harbours  such  a  belief  will  be  the  better  off  for  having  its  position  ques¬ 
tioned.  If  the  good  citizen  may  be  defined  as  the  reasonable,  knowledgeable, 
or  informed  citizen,  then  this  approach  should  foster  the  development  of 
good  citizenship,  which  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  social  studies. 

AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
1.  Development  of  Learning  Skills 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  objectives  of  education  in  the 
social  studies.  The  rate  of  accumulation  of  knowledge  has  accelerated  to 
the  point  where  the  problem  of  selection  of  content  for  a  social  studies 
program  has  become  a  very  important  matter.  Until  very  recently  a  major 
objective  has  been  the  building  up  in  the  student  of  a  store  of  knowledge 
about  his  cultural  heritage.  The  cartoon  of  a  student  sitting  passively  at 
a  desk  with  a  funnel  on  his  head  while  the  teacher  stands  over  him  pouring 
factual  information  into  it  no  longer  represents  our  educational  objective. 
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The  teacher  is  not  merely  the  transmitter  of  the  cultural  heritage.  Since 
the  impossibility  of  amassing  all  the  facts  has  been  recognized,  the  simple 
transmission  of  facts  has  become  relatively  less  important.  The  objective 
now  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  living  in  the  current  and  future  situation 
by  teaching  him  how  to  acquire  the  knowledge  he  needs,  how  to  organize 
his  data,  and  how  to  use  the  information  available  to  him  for  the  solution 
of  social  problems.  The  student,  because  he  is  a  product  of  the  cultural 
heritage,  is  interested  in  living  in  it  rather  than  in  hearing  about  it.  People 
who  boast  about  their  ancestors  are  sometimes  compared  to  potato  plants, 
the  only  good  thing  about  them  being  underground.  The  social  studies  pro¬ 
gram,  for  its  part,  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  present  situation,  and 
uses  the  past  mainly  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  contemporary  aspect  be¬ 
comes  a  significant  part  of  the  new  objective. 

The  explosion  of  knowledge  has  made  it  impossible  to  study  everything 
about  any  field.  Most  of  the  subject  areas  or  disciplines  have  adopted  pro¬ 
cedures  to  develop  some  competence  in  their  respective  fields  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  master  the  whole  field.  For  example,  some  historians  use  what 
they  call  a  “post-hole”  procedure,  some  geographers  a  “patch”  method, 
some  sociologists  a  “case  study”  technique,  and  so  forth.  These  plans  all 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They  take  a  limited  area  or  problem  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine  it  in  great  detail  or  depth,  probing  in  as  many  directions 
as  possible,  looking  at  data  from  different  points  of  view,  and  following 
various  ideas  wherever  they  may  lead.  All  of  them,  by  implication,  agree 
that  the  process  is  as  important  as  the  content.  That  is,  the  post-hole  or 
patch  or  case  study  need  not  be  selected  for  its  own  interest  or  worth. 
If  a  student  learns  how  to  operate  in  this  way,  he  will  be  able  to  use  his 
skills  in  studying  any  area  that  is  necessary  or  functional  to  him. 

Likewise,  in  this  particular  social  studies  program,  the  problems  selected 
for  study  are  selected  not  simply  for  their  own  specific  interest,  but  also 
on  the  grounds  that  they  provide  a  launching  pad  for  the  development  of 
various  kinds  of  skills.  Thus,  the  first  unit,  on  population  and  production, 
will  emphasize  the  skills  of  geography  and  economics;  the  second  unit,  on 
national  developments,  the  skills  of  history  and  political  science;  the  third 
unit,  on  internationalism,  the  skills  of  all  the  social  sciences.  There  is  no 
specific  unit  on  geography,  history,  economics,  sociology,  or  political 
science.  Rather,  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  the  idea  of  the  fabric  of  knowl¬ 
edge  developed  earlier,  wherein  threads  from  many  disciplines  are  woven 
to  make  the  whole  cloth.  The  use  of  the  problems  approach  will  develop 
abilities  which  will  be  useful  in  all  sorts  of  actual  social  situations. 

2.  Development  of  Critical  Thinking 

Another  major  objective  of  the  social  studies  has  been  to  “teach”  critical 
thinking.  Actually,  up  to  the  present,  little  attention  has  been  given  to,  and 
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little  opportunity  afforded  for,  the  development  of  this  skill.  The  objective 
is  now  redefined  and  refined  to  mean  that  students  should  be  trained  to 
examine  and  analyze  situations  that  give  rise  to  social  conflict.  The  cases 
or  situations  for  which  data  are  most  readily  available  are  historical,  that  is, 
they  belong  to  the  past,  and  some  of  these  historical  problems  should  be 
examined  and  analyzed  using  the  theories,  tools,  concepts,  and  viewpoints 
of  the  social  sciences.  However,  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
historical  cases  are  only  practice  cases,  enabling  the  student  to  develop  skill 
in  the  logical  discussion  of  controversial  issues. 

One  generalization  that  may  emerge  early  is  that  controversial  issues 
are  often,  if  not  always,  concerned  with  questions  of  value.  The  cases  pro¬ 
vide  raw  data  and  should  pose  rather  than  solve  problems.  The  data  include 
biographies,  narratives,  fiction,  essays,  historical  anecdotes  or  vignettes, 
classical  literature,  court  decisions  and  opinions,  legislation,  legislative  argu¬ 
ments,  debates,  and  many  other  sorts  of  concrete  materials  that  describe  or 
define  situations.  The  paradigms,  models,  methods,  and  processes  of  the 
social  sciences  will  be  used  to  clarify  or  illuminate  the  problem  and  to  assist 
the  student  in  his  analyses.  This  practice  on  historical  materials  should  give 
him  the  skills  needed  for  the  examination  of  current  social  problems.  The 
ability  to  take  a  close  look  at  modern  society  is  the  crux  of  the  program. 
An  objective  evaluation  of  the  culture  and  the  establishment  of  a  rational 
basis  for  beliefs,  values,  and  attitudes  should  be  the  result. 

3.  Practice  with  Case  Studies  or  Problems 

Problems  appear  in  many  guises,  but  ordinarily  they  can  be  studied  under 
categories  of  one  or  more  of  the  social  sciences.  For  example,  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  appears  to  be  a  social 
and  economic  problem,  but  it  has  several  other  aspects.  Is  everyone  entitled 
to  the  same  standard?  Are  there  privileges  that  attach  to  class,  to  job,  to 
religion,  or  to  ethnic  origin?  What  if  an  individual  or  a  group  does  not 
conform  to  the  “accepted”  standard?  Who  determines  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ard,  and  how  is  it  established?  Does  everyone  place  the  same  value  on 
food,  on  housing,  and  on  appearances?  How  should  ambition  and  hard 
work  be  assessed  in  comparison  with  the  attitude  that  the  government 
should  provide?  Should  inheritances  be  regulated  so  that  no  child  starts  with 
an  advantage  so  far  as  material  resources  are  concerned?  Does  the  standard 
vary  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place?  Are  all  people  speaking 
the  same  language  when  they  use  the  same  words,  or  are  there  ambiguities 
of  definition?  Thus,  a  question  which  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  a  simple 
socio-economic  problem  is  seen  to  have  legal,  geographical,  political,  religi¬ 
ous,  historical,  and  emotional  overtones.  Every  social  problem  can  be 
examined  in  this  way.  Some  problems  tend  to  be  universal,  some  are  ques- 
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tions  of  right  or  wrong,  some  are  verbal,  some  are  psychological,  and  some 
depend  on  the  particular  features  of  the  value  system  of  the  society  in  which 
they  occur.  The  problems  to  be  used  in  this  course  have  been  selected 
partly  on  the  basis  of  their  universality  and  partly  on  the  grounds  that  they 
supply  a  variety  of  eccentric,  diverse  examples. 


PROCEDURES  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  teacher  as  a  resource  person  helps  to  clarify  issues.  In  general,  the 
procedure  is  one  of  dialogue  or  discussion,  often  between  students,  some¬ 
times  between  student  and  teacher.  The  argument  should  be  both  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  moderate,  focused  on  legal  positions  and  their  justification,  ethical 
positions  and  their  historical  bases,  political  positions  and  their  emotional 
overtones  as  well  as  their  rational  foundations.  The  development  of  tentative 
conclusions  from  the  evidence  should  be  based  on  appropriate  social  science 
concepts  and  procedures.  The  strategies  used  should  follow  recognized 
rules  of  logic. 

The  essential  components  of  a  field  of  knowledge  may  be  fairly  simply 
categorized.  The  basic  foundation  for  the  orderly  arrangement  is  made 
up  of  the  key  words,  concepts,  ideas,  and  technical  expressions  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  subject  or  field.  The  next  higher  level  involves  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  and  particularized  definition  and  explanation  of  these  key  words  and 
concepts,  including  their  use  in  descriptive  statements.  At  the  highest  level 
is  placed  the  distinguishing,  clarifying  illustrative  material  that  will  serve 
to  make  the  necessary  distinctions  between  concepts  and  also  to  fix  the 
limits  within  which  the  concept  may  be  applied. 

Another  system  of  organizing  the  social  studies  or  the  social  sciences 
would  also  provide  three  components  or  categories  of  elements,  namely, 
those  related  to:  (1)  questions  of  fact,  (2)  questions  of  value,  and  (3) 
questions  of  application  to  social  problems.  They  could  be  designated  the 
scientific  or  specific  component,  the  normative  or  ethical  component,  and 
the  active  or  socio-political  component.  The  relative  interest  of  the  student 
in  each  of  these  classes  of  questions  will  predispose  him  to  respond  in 
certain  ways.  Most  problems  have  all  three  aspects,  but  emphasis  may  be 
placed  more  on  one  than  on  another.  That  is,  hardly  anyone  would  concern 
himself  only  with  questions  of  fact,  or  of  value,  or  of  application.  However, 
nearly  everyone  ought  to  apply  approximately  the  same  procedures,  ob¬ 
serving  rules  of  objectivity,  critical  judgement,  exactness  of  evidence,  and 
tentative  answers.  Objectivity  rules  out  all  sorts  of  bias,  whether  of  race 
or  creed  or  political  expediency.  A  part  of  objectivity  is  related  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  available  evidence.  A  tendency  to  be  sceptical  (but  not 
cynical)  and  tentative  should  be  cultivated,  so  that  one  does  not  draw  con- 
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elusions  on  too  little  evidence  and  does  not  close  one’s  mind  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  modifying  those  conclusions  when  new  evidence  is  presented.  The 
student  should  be  involved  in  and  concerned  with  both  simple  tasks  like 
data-gathering  and  more  complex  work  such  as  analysis  and  classification. 

An  important  purpose  of  the  procedure  is  to  establish  a  global  frame 
of  reference  within  which  we  can  study  the  development  of  human  institu¬ 
tions.  Whether  we  consider  social  or  economic  or  political  man,  the  most 
easily  understood  sequence  of  study  proceeds  outwards  from  what  the  stud¬ 
ent  already  knows.  That  is,  the  starting  point  is  nearby — home  base,  so  to 
speak.  If  the  question  is  one  of  social  organization,  we  look  first  at  the 
modern  family  of  which  we  are  a  part;  then  at  the  historical  development 
of  this  family,  with  the  reasons  for  and  explanations  of  its  evolutionary  de¬ 
velopment;  then  at  the  extended  family  organization  in  other  cultures  and 
other  times,  such  as  that  in  Asia  or  among  the  emerging  African  nations 
or  in  Latin  America  during  its  feudal  period.  We  are  then  in  a  better  position 
to  express  generalizations  about  family  life  and  the  social  organizations 
based  on  it.  If  the  question  has  to  do  with  an  economic  or  political  institu¬ 
tion,  the  same  general  procedure  of  examining  the  present  situation,  study¬ 
ing  its  background  and  origins  in  our  culture,  and  then  looking  for  similar 
or  differing  developments  in  other  cultures,  would  be  followed.  Concepts 
from  any  of  the  social  sciences  will  be  used  whenever  they  are  applicable. 

The  student  should  emerge  from  this  process  as  a  more  knowledgeable, 
more  understanding,  more  tolerant,  more  sympathetic,  and  more  broad¬ 
minded  individual.  The  solutions  that  have  been  discovered  or  used  by  one 
culture  in  one  time  and  one  place  will  be  seen  only  as  singular  examples. 
They  may  not  be  plans  or  programs  that  would  prove  to  be  universally 
suitable  for  all  people,  all  times,  and  all  environments.  The  student  should 
recognize  that  a  solution  to  a  problem  which  differs  from  our  solution  is  not 
necessarily  inferior  just  because  it  is  different.  In  comparing  it  with  our 
own  solution,  the  question  which  is  the  better  may  not  be  relevant,  since 
the  determining  facts  and  circumstances  will  be  different  in  the  two  cases. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  modify  our  solution  in  the  light  of  other  solu¬ 
tions.  The  important  lesson  is  that  more  than  one  solution  may  be  correct 
and  that  the  major  deciding  factor  is  the  set  of  circumstances  surrounding 
the  case. 


THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

How  do  we  select  content?  What  content  would  lead  to  the  posing  of  sig¬ 
nificant  problems?  If  we  assume  that  relationship  to  the  present  day  is  one 
criterion  of  significance,  then  the  problems  themselves  must  be  drawn  from 
the  modern  period,  indeed,  from  the  contemporary  situation.  But  there  is  also 
the  further  question,  “Significant  to  whom?”  To  society,  the  teacher,  the 
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school  as  an  institution,  or  the  student?  Is  it  possible  to  select  materials 
significant  to  all?  Since  society  provides  and  supports  the  school,  it  natu¬ 
rally  expects  to  have  content  in  the  curriculum  which  it  considers  important. 
Unless  the  teacher  and  the  student  consider  the  material  significant,  they 
will  not  handle  it  very  effectively  or  successfully.  All  the  groups  mentioned 
above  have  problems,  but  some  of  these  problems  are  significant  to  only 
one  group.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  youth  is  not  even  aware  of  its  prob¬ 
lems.  (There  is  a  story  about  two  high-school  boys  sitting  outside  the  door 
of  the  guidance  counsellor’s  office.  The  first  boy  says,  “What’s  your  prob¬ 
lem?”,  whereupon  the  second  boy  replies,  “I  don’t  know — I  haven’t  been 
in  there  yet!”) 

It  is  no  simple  matter  to  formulate  problems  which  are  of  significance 
to  all  the  groups  or  agencies  concerned.  Society,  through  its  organized  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  legislature,  the  civil  service  (Department  of  Education),  and 
curriculum  committees,  must  select  and  outline  the  general  areas  of  content 
in  the  curriculum.  This  outline  should  provide  only  the  working  space, 
leaving  plenty  of  scope  for  development  within  the  general  framework.  One 
condition  of  an  open  or  pluralistic  society  is  that  its  institutions  and  mem¬ 
bers  are  left  free  to  examine,  to  inquire,  to  make  choices,  and  to  draw  ten¬ 
tative  conclusions. 

It  would  be  absurd,  in  a  field  such  as  social  studies,  to  suggest  that  all 
knowledge  is  equally  useful.  Assuming  that  we  are  concerned  with  prac¬ 
tical  utility  in  our  society,  there  are  many  ways  of  determining  what  is 
practical.  If  content  and  method  are  considered  together,  the  method  can 
determine  the  usefulness  of  any  particular  content  for  the  solution  of  any 
particular  problem.  Content  should  possess  some  of  the  following  qualities 
if  it  is  to  be  useful  in  the  method  proposed:  it  should  pose  real  problems;  it 
should  have  interest  and  meaning  for  the  student;  it  should  contain  a  spe¬ 
cific  body  of  facts  with  which  students  can  work  to  arrive  at  meaningful 
interpretations;  it  should  be  objective  and  unbiased,  so  that  generalizations 
which  can  be  supported  or  tentatively  “proved”  can  be  developed;  and, 
finally,  it  should  convey  something  which  young  people  need  to  know. 

The  bridging  of  what  appears  to  be  a  gap  between  student  interests  and 
what  youth  needs  to  know  requires  careful  engineering.  Certainly  society, 
or  the  agents  of  society  (Department  of  Education  or  school  or  teacher), 
cannot  proceed  simply  by  determining  what  the  student  needs  to  know, 
telling  him  that  he  needs  to  know  it,  ordering  interest  to  appear,  and  threat¬ 
ening  him  with  an  examination  on  his  mastery  of  it.  Just  as  certainly,  the 
student  has  needs  of  which  he  cannot  be  aware  and,  therefore,  which  he 
cannot  formulate  in  words.  This  means  that  the  student  is  not  in  a  position 
to  determine  curriculum.  How  then  is  the  gap  bridged?  Possibly  the  method 
of  inquiry  or  problem-solving  will  do  the  job.  The  student  does  recognize 
some  needs  about  which  he  can  verbalize.  Starting  with  these,  the  method 
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of  inquiry  will  open  new  doors  and  new  gates,  providing  glimpses  or  vistas 
of  new  needs.  This  result  becomes  a  major  justification  for  the  extension  of 
knowledge  by  each  succeeding  generation.  Every  extension  of  existing 
boundaries  expands  the  horizon  of  new  needs.  In  the  words  of  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson: 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  as  I  move. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ATTITUDES 

The  whole  school  program  shares  some  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  desirable  attitudes,  but  the  social  studies  by  their  nature  have  a  major 
concern  in  this  area.  An  attitude  may  be  defined  as  a  tendency  to  act  in  a 
certain  way,  although  this  tendency  may  be  revealed  only  through  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest.  There  are  two  large  classes  of  attitudes:  those  verbal  atti¬ 
tudes  or  superficial  standards  that  might  be  labelled  appetites  or  tastes;  and 
those  more  fundamental  moral,  esthetic,  or  emotional  inclinations  which 
form  a  basis  of  personality,  or  which  underlie  human  response  to  environ¬ 
mental  conditions. 

Every  pupil  enters  school  with  a  set  of  attitudes.  By  the  time  he  reaches 
high  school  many  of  his  attitudes  are  rather  firmly  established.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  field  of  family  relationships,  youth  can  express  views  not  only  about 
the  power  hierarchy  in  the  home  as  it  is,  but  also  about  how  it  should  be. 
Should  the  mother  or  the  father  be  head  of  the  household,  or  should  they 
be  equal  partners?  Should  children  be  seen  and  not  heard,  or  should  they 
share  in  decision-making?  How  should  the  family  work-load  be  distributed? 
Should  both  mother  and  father  work  outside  the  home?  If  they  do,  does 
this  affect  the  answer  to  the  previous  question?  Similar  questions  would 
elicit  answers  in  any  area — opinions  about  ethnic  groups  may  be  stereo¬ 
typed,  attitudes  to  minority  groups  may  be  intolerant,  views  on  the  political 
situation  may  have  strong  emotional  overtones,  questions  about  religion 
might  receive  rather  dogmatic  responses,  and  so  forth.  The  attitude  may 
be  well-  or  ill-founded,  but  it  is  there. 

There  are  some  areas  of  human  concern  in  which  it  is  no  part  of  the 
school’s  function  to  attempt  to  change  the  attitudes  of  the  pupils,  even  if 
it  were  able  to  do  so.  However,  the  school  does  have  a  responsibility  to 
examine  traditional  attitudes  critically.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  attitude? 
Is  it  intolerance?  Bigotry?  Dogmatism?  Indifference?  Superstition?  Folk¬ 
lore?  Science?  Research?  Faith?  Fear?  Intelligence?  Conscience?  Attitudes 
may  change  from  time  to  time,  or  from  culture  to  culture.  They  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  as  objectively  as  possible  in  the  light  of  the  present  cultural  situation. 
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Are  things  that  worked  in  a  different  time  and  place  still  suitable?  Informa¬ 
tion  should  be  presented  which  would  enable  students  to  make  intelligent 
choices  and  to  develop  commitments  to  ideals  and  beliefs.  A  young  person 
may  leave  the  school  with  the  same  attitudes  or  values  with  which  he 
entered,  but  he  should  have  a  more  rational  basis  for  them.  To  refer  back 
to  the  model  presented  earlier  in  this  chapter,  he  should  have  a  “tested 
belief”.  The  school  may  raise  doubts,  but  it  should  provide  both  the  climate 
and  the  information  that  the  school  client  needs  for  making  rational  choices 
and  intelligent  decisions.  Doubt  should  be  an  early  step  in  the  critical 
thinking  process,  not  an  end-product  of  the  process. 

In  other  areas  society  looks  to  its  handmaiden,  the  school,  to  teach  the 
“right”  attitudes.  What  are  right  attitudes  for  our  society  and  culture?  Can 
there  be  right  attitudes  in  a  pluralistic  society?  How  can  one  teach  right 
attitudes  without  indoctrination?  An  open  society  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  reason  based  on  truth  will  reveal  the  right  attitude;  that  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  will  stand  any  sort  of  test,  or,  if  it  cannot  stand  the  test,  will  be  revised 
in  some  stronger,  more  rational,  more  objective,  more  suitable  form.  At 
present,  our  culture  supports  the  democratic  ethic.  Some  of  the  general 
concepts  in  this  ethic  include  the  genuine  worth  of  the  individual,  the  legal 
equality  of  the  sexes,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  These  ideas  should  stand 
the  tests  of  critical  examination.  The  function  of  the  school  may  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  quantities  of  data  that  the  student  is  not  likely  to  form  biased  or 
prejudiced  opinions. 

In  the  political  arena,  most  of  us  favour  democracy,  freedom,  universal 
suffrage,  legal  equality,  and  bi-  or  multi-party  representation.  But  do 
these  ideas  mean  the  same  thing  to  all  of  us?  That  is,  do  we  communicate? 
What  is  freedom?  How  does  freedom  differ  from  licence?  Is  freedom  under 
law  really  freedom?  Do  we  surrender  some  of  our  freedom  in  return  for  a 
measure  of  security?  A  former  American  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
talked  about  “the  four  freedoms”.  What  were  they?  Are  they  all  of  the 
same  sort,  or  of  different  kinds?  Are  there  only  four,  or  are  there  other 
freedoms  and  other  kinds  of  freedom?  What  does  universal  suffrage  mean 
literally?  What  does  it  mean  practically?  What  persons  in  this  country  are 
not  allowed  to  vote?  Why  not?  Why  do  different  countries  set  different  age 
requirements  or  different  sex  requirements  for  voting?  How  does  our  repre¬ 
sentative  system  make  one  person’s  vote  worth  more  than  another’s?  Are 
there  methods  that  would  enable  us  to  approximate  more  closely  universal 
suffrage  and  equality  at  the  same  time?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
“Her  Majesty’s  loyal  opposition”?  Such  questions  make  us  realize  that 
simple  acceptance  of  verbal  statements  may  not  really  mean  much,  that  we 
must  have  a  basic  understanding  of  the  system,  not  merely  words  that  are 
descriptive  of  it. 

If  we  move  from  political  to  economic  considerations,  we  may  find  some 
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of  the  same  terms,  such  as  equality  and  freedom,  being  used  in  a  different 
way.  What  does  freedom  mean  in  industry?  Does  it  allow  large  corporate 
business  freedom  to  produce  anything  it  wishes  in  any  way  it  likes,  not 
subject  to  regulation  or  standards?  What  does  laissez-faire  mean?  Is  such 
a  policy  related  to  freedom?  Do  laws  governing  hours  of  work,  minimum 
wages,  workmen’s  compensation,  standards  of  quality,  fair  advertising  prac¬ 
tices,  and  so  forth,  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  industrialist,  the  business  man, 
or  the  labourer?  Are  the  graduated  income  tax  and  the  graduated  inheri¬ 
tance  tax  applications  of  the  principle  of  equality?  Does  the  application  of 
these  taxes  result  in  greater  equality?  Is  the  income  tax  structure  a  sort  of 
Robin  Hood  that  “soaks  the  rich  to  help  the  poor”?  What  are  the  welfare 
provisions  of  the  federal  government?  To  what  extent  are  they  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  freedom  of  citizens?  If  they  are  designed  to  promote  equality, 
how  successful  are  they?  By  now,  we  can  see  that  questions  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  classified  as  political,  social,  or  economic,  but  may  partake  of  aspects 
of  all  parts  of  social  science.  They  are  a  combination,  having  tentacles  or 
ramifications  in  many  directions,  and  are  best  characterized  by  the  phrase 
“socio-economic-political  problems”. 

THE  PLAN  OF  THIS  SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

In  the  selection  of  the  content  for  this  course  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  use  a  realistic  design  or  model:  ( 1 )  the  environment,  the  thing  out  there; 

(2)  the  organization  and  control  or  bringing  into  order  of  the  environment; 

(3)  the  thing  inside,  the  self  or  ego.  Our  model  does  not  imply  any  hierarch¬ 
ical  order  of  importance  among  the  social  sciences,  as  all  will  be  brought 
to  bear  in  attempting  to  seek  solutions  to  our  problems.  For  convenience,  it 
is  simply  reasonable  to  emphasize  first  one,  then  another,  as  we  move 
through  the  various  units.  Each  class  and  each  teacher  has  a  high  degree 
of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  illustrative  materials  and  in  selection  of  pro¬ 
cedures. 

1.  The  Environment 

The  thing  out  there,  the  world  at  large,  the  environment  generally,  is  the 
subject  of  the  first  unit.  Geographic  and  economic  concepts  will  be  utilized 
and  emphasized.  This  unit  is  entitled  Population  and  Production.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  human  and  natural  resources  with  which  man  must  operate. 
Mainly  descriptive,  it  may  be  concerned  largely  with  “what”  questions, 
although  many  “how”  questions  are  also  raised.  Where  is  the  world’s 
population  distributed?  Are  there  patterns?  Where  are  the  physical  re¬ 
sources?  What  are  they?  Are  they  the  same  or  do  they  change?  How  does 
one  interact  with  the  other?  Are  there  patterns?  Does  man  influence  or 
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control  his  environment  or  is  he  influenced  or  controlled  by  it,  or  is  there 
some  combination  or  interaction? 

2.  The  Institutions 

The  forms  of  the  thing,  together  with  the  institutions  that  direct  or  control 
it,  and  the  systems  of  order,  are  the  material  of  the  second  and  third  units 
on  the  organization  of  national  governments  and  the  growth  of  interna¬ 
tionalism  or  world  organization.  The  descriptive  aspects  are  largely  histori¬ 
cal,  political,  and  economic.  How  has  man  organized  to  survive?  To  im¬ 
prove  his  living  standards?  To  make  the  environment  better  for  the  next 
generation?  What  are  the  bases  of  law  and  government?  Do  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  apply  in  one  place  and  with  one  people  as  in  another  place  with  an¬ 
other  people?  If  some  forms  of  law  and  government  provide  satisfactory 
control  of  individuals,  can  parallel  forms  be  developed  for  control  of  states? 
That  is,  do  the  same  concepts  apply  to  both  the  national  and  international 
scene?  Similarly,  what  economic  institutions  have  provided  greater  speed 
or  efficiency  for  utilization  of  all  kinds  of  resources,  both  human  and 
natural?  Is  it  possible  to  transfer  the  corporation  idea  from  the  national  to 
the  international  stage?  Would  this  be  desirable? 

3.  The  Value  System 

The  third  area  of  interest  in  our  model,  the  thing  in  here  is  not  easily  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  others.  If  it  is  designated  as  the  value  system  of  society,  its 
tentacles  reach  into  all  areas.  Emphasis  may  be  sociological  or  anthropo¬ 
logical,  but  it  permeates  the  whole  program.  Whenever  material  in  the  other 
units  moves  from  the  descriptive  aspect  along  a  line  of  interpretation  which 
tends  to  have  normative  aspects,  we  are  dealing  with  value  judgements. 
That  is,  so  long  as  we  describe  an  environment,  an  institution,  or  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  scientific  terms  we  are  on  the  firm  ground  of  one  of  the  social 
sciences,  but  as  soon  as  we  give  consideration  to  what  ought  to  be,  we 
are  moving  to  normative  concepts  or  questions  of  judgement  and  values. 
In  this  area,  therefore,  we  must  expect  a  wide  range  of  possible  solutions 
for  any  questions  that  arise.  Since  the  value  system  is  not  regarded  as  a 
separate  unit  in  the  program,  some  consideration  will  be  given  to  it  in  this 
book,  mainly  in  Chapter  V.  That  chapter  may  provide  a  background  for 
recognition  of  value  problems,  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
contemporary  problems,  and  a  basis  for  some  summarizing  statement  at 
the  end  of  the  course. 


World  Population  and  Production 


In  Chapter  I  of  this  book  it  was  said  that  the  units  of  this  course  were 
planned  to  use  materials  from  any  of  the  pertinent  social  sciences,  but  that 
the  emphasis  or  point  of  view  in  each  would  be  that  of  only  one  or  two  of 
them.  The  unit  on  population  and  production  is  concerned  in  the  main 
with  geographic  and  economic  concepts.  A  geographic  point  of  view  is 
maintained.  Following  the  usual  modern  procedure,  the  chapter  deals  only 
with  one  specialized  division  of  geography,  namely  economic  geography, 
as  indicated  by  the  title. 

The  booklet  accompanying  this  unit  ( Population  and  Production )  is 
scientific,  descriptive,  factual,  and  objective.  A  quantity  of  data  is  presented 
in  a  variety  of  ways — text,  maps,  charts,  tables,  and  so  forth — to  be  used 
as  a  basic  source  of  information.  The  classroom  purpose  should  not  be 
simply  to  memorize  the  data  for  regurgitation  on  examination.  It  should 
be  to  gain  experience  in  the  use  of  such  material,  and,  in  the  end,  to  formu¬ 
late  generalizations  and  to  promote  understanding  of  some  basic  geographic 
and  economic  concepts.  Pupils  should  learn  some  of  the  geographer’s  skills, 
as,  for  example,  the  reading  of  maps;  and  some  of  the  economist’s  skills, 
as,  for  example,  analysis  of  numerical  data.  The  pupil  should  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  some  normative  or  value  judgements  about  differing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  geographic  conditions.  The  provision  for  making  such  sub¬ 
jective  decisions  provides  the  distinction  between  the  social  science  view¬ 
point  of  the  scientist  and  the  social  studies  viewpoint  of  the  school. 

The  starting  point,  as  usual,  is  with  the  definitions  of  terms.  What  is 
geography?  What  do  geographers  try  to  do?  What  skills  do  they  develop? 
How  do  they  work?  What  is  economics?  How  does  the  economist  operate? 
Is  economic  geography  just  the  blurred  boundary  between  geography  and 
economics,  or  is  it  a  science  in  itself? 

At  one  time,  geography  was  fairly  easy  to  define  as  the  scientific  study 
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of  the  earth’s  surface,  but  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  studies  related 
to  geographical  concepts  has  made  the  definition  much  more  inclusive. 
Good’s  formal  definition  reads  as  follows:  “Geography  is  the  science  of 
the  earth,  including  a  study  of  land,  water,  air,  the  distribution  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  man  and  his  industries,  and  the  interrelations  of  these 
factors.”1  What  would  be  left  for  the  other  sciences,  either  natural  or  social, 
if  this  definition  were  used?  Cressey,  a  geography  professor  at  Syracuse 
University,  says: 


Geography  is  concerned  with  agriculture,  industry,  and  all  forms  of 
livelihood;  with  communications  and  accessibility;  and  with  government 
and  international  relations.  The  special  function  of  geography  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  these  human  affairs  in  their  interrelations.  .  .  .  Geography  is 
the  study  of  space  relations  and  is  concerned  with  the  over-all  personality 
of  place.  .  .  .  Within  the  broad  area  of  human  affairs  known  as  the  social 
sciences,  three  separate  disciplines  stand  out.  When  we  study  man  as  man, 
we  deal  with  some  aspect  of  sociology.  When  we  are  concerned  with 
problems  of  livelihood,  we  are  in  the  realm  of  economics.  Problems  of 
organized  group  relations  lie  within  the  field  of  political  science.  To  these 
three  subjects,  which,  broadly  defined,  encompass  the  functional  aspects  of 
the  sciences  of  man,  may  be  added  history  and  geography.  .  .  .  Where 
historians  look  at  the  calendar,  geographers  use  the  map.  ...  In  each  case 
it  is  the  integrating  function  which  gives  the  field  its  unique  place  in  knowl¬ 
edge.2 


Another  general  statement  about  geography  is  worth  citing: 


Geography  treats  of  the  human  society  in  its  environment.  It  gathers 
together  the  threads  of  knowledge  from  the  investigations  of  history  and 
language  study,  the  experiments  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  indeed  from  all 
kinds  of  human  research  to  form  a  pattern  and  picture  of  man’s  life  on 
the  earth.  It  should  lead  the  pupil  to  avoid  hasty  and  mistaken  conclusions 
based  upon  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  help  to  give  him  not  only  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  environments  and  activities  of  peoples  in 
widely  different  regions,  but  also  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  civic  and 
social  responsibilities  in  his  home  land.3 


Economics  may  be  defined  as  that  branch  of  social  studies  that  deals  with 
the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  commodities  having  ex¬ 
change  value  and  with  the  social  phenomena  arising  from  such  activities. 
Major  trends  in  modern  economic  theory  give  attention  to  the  role  of  govern- 


^arter  V.  Good,  Dictionary  of  Education,  2nd  ed.  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1959)  p.  247. 

2George  B.  Cressey,  “Geography,”  in  High  School  Social  Studies  Perspectives  (New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1962)  pp.  82-84. 

3 Geography ,  Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  Bulletin  3a  (St.  John’s,  Newfoundland:  Department  of 
Education,  1959)  Preface. 
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ment  in  the  economic  life  of  a  nation  and  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
value  system  as  having  considerable  impact  on  economic  theory.  A  simple 
illustration  may  be  found  in  our  attitude  to  the  farm  problem.  So  long  as 
we  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  farmer  in  a  scientific  fashion,  we  are 
concerned  with  traditional  economic  theory,  but  as  soon  as  we  consider  the 
preservation  of  farming  as  a  “way  of  life”,  questions  of  value  enter  the 
picture.  It  is  in  such  areas  as  this  that  the  question  of  the  indoctrination  of 
pupils  by  the  school  is  raised.  The  consideration  of  value  questions  need  not 
necessarily  result  in  indoctrination.  The  school  should  present  all  of  the 
available  data  and  provide  room  for  the  pupil  to  make  intelligent  choices 
between  alternatives.  The  economic  system  of  the  society  must  stand  in  the 
full  light  of  reason,  and  if  it  is  not  providing  the  best  solution  for  the  problems 
of  the  present  day,  it  must  face  change  and  innovation.  Otherwise,  society 
would  be  static  and  could  not  progress. 

A  few  economic  generalizations  should  emerge  from  a  study  of  this 
unit.  ( 1 )  Every  society  has  some  kind  of  economic  system.  It  may  be  very 
simple  or  very  complex,  but  it  provides  some  pattern  for  the  activities 
involved  in  the  production  and  use  of  goods  and  services.  (2)  Every  econ¬ 
omic  system  works  under  the  general  condition  of  relative  scarcity.  There 
seems  always  to  be  an  attempt  to  match  unlimited  wants  against  limited 
resources.  (3)  Very  few,  if  any,  economies  in  our  day  do  not  exhibit  the 
dependence  of  one  man  on  another.  In  a  highly  complex  system  such  as 
ours  one  probably  depends  on  dozens  of  others  every  single  day.  (4)  Econ¬ 
omic  planning  is  possible  up  to  a  point,  because  every  economic  system 
possesses  certain  features  of  regularity.  (5)  As  economic  conditions  change, 
so  does  the  economic  system.  Flexibility  to  meet  new  conditions  in  new 
ways  is  an  attribute  of  a  progressive  society. 

Geography,  in  the  sense  we  have  outlined,  makes  many  contributions  to 
the  social  studies  curriculum.  ( 1 )  It  provides  a  knowledge  of  place, 
establishing  it  as  a  co-ordinate  of  time  in  the  development  of  civilization 
and  culture.  A  knowledge  of  the  natural  setting  or  environment  should  be 
useful  in  the  development  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  significant  facts 
of  history,  politics,  and  economics.  (2)  It  helps  us  to  develop  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  man  to  improve  his  material  standard  of  living 
regardless  of  the  environment  in  which  he  happens  to  live.  Geography, 
especially  economic  geography,  contributes  a  knowledge  of  the  specific 
uses  man  makes  or  may  make  of  natural  resources;  their  production,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  distribution;  their  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  a  people; 
and  their  importance  as  a  topic  of  international  concern.  A  major  generaliz¬ 
ation  in  this  area  is  that  nations,  like  individual  men,  are  interdependent. 
(3)  Geography  demonstrates  that  modern  technology  and  rapid  change 
affect  different  places  in  different  ways.  The  result  may  be  increasing 
contrast  between  areas  rather  than  greater  similarity.  For  example,  a 
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country  with  sparse  population  and  plentiful  capital  would  react  quite 
differently  to  new  developments  in  the  design  of  heavy  machinery  from 
a  country  with  scarce  capital  and  a  dense  population.  (4)  A  most  important 
geographical  lesson  is  that  the  significance  to  man  of  the  earth’s  natural 
features  is  a  function  of  the  skills,  attitudes,  and  objectives  of  man  himself. 
Natural  resources  become  resources  only  by  virtue  of  human  action  and 
technology.  The  oilfields  of  Leduc,  for  example,  had  no  value  for  the 
Indians  who  roamed  over  them.  The  oil  was  there,  but  it  contributed  nothing 
to  living  standards.  (5)  Geographic  knowledge  may  also  provide  data  for 
planning,  by  increasing  the  awareness  of  the  differences  that  make  each 
part  of  the  world  unique. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  particular  unit  on  population  and  production. 
Obviously  one  cannot  explore  all  the  topics  that  might  suggest  themselves, 
but  by  a  rather  thorough-going  look  at  one  topic  we  should  gain  some 
experience  with  a  method  of  attack  on  this  kind  of  problem.  The  whole  unit 
is  a  study  of  a  single  topic  in  economic  geography,  while  many  of  the 
parts  are  small  case  studies  in  themselves.  In  general,  the  pattern  or  model 
has  nine  cells  on  two  dimensions,  with  density  of  population  (high,  medium, 
and  low)  forming  one,  and  a  simple  classification  of  type  of  economy  (com¬ 
mercial,  transitional,  and  subsistence)  the  other.  Figure  1  illustrates  the 
model  diagrammatically. 
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Can  all  countries  and  all  national  areas  be  fitted  into  one  or  other  of  the 
cells?  Some  examples  are  provided,  but  not  all  cells  are  provided  with  a 
sample  study. 

What  does  density  of  population  mean?  Is  density  a  definitive  or  a 
relative  concept?  Where  is  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  population  located?  Can 
over-population  in  one  area  be  relieved  by  moving  people  to  an  empty 
space?  If  not,  why  not?  Is  there  a  relationship  between  population  and 
urbanization?  Between  population  and  markets?  Between  population  and 
standards  of  living?  Are  there  inter-relationships  among  these  factors,  or  is 
each  pair  unique?  Try  plotting  on  a  large  map  of  the  world  areas  of  food 
production  and  areas  of  dense  population.  From  such  a  map,  can  you  then 
develop  likely  trade  routes  and  lines  of  communication?  What  are  the 
patterns  of  trade  in  areas  of  sparse  population?  In  areas  of  dense  popula¬ 
tion?  How  do  these  patterns  compare? 

Can  you  place  Canada  in  one  or  other  cell  of  the  model?  If  not,  why 
not?  How  many  different  kinds  of  economy  are  found  in  Canada?  How 
many  different  levels  of  population  density?  Can  you  fit  each  of  the  provinces 
in  a  single  cell?  Can  you  fit  any  of  them?  What  factors  make  such  classifica¬ 
tion  more  difficult  for  some  provinces  than  for  others?  Can  you  identify 
a  Canadian  area  or  region  which  would  fit  each  cell? 

The  material  in  this  unit  should  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  as  you 
move  into  the  other  units.  What  kinds  of  economic  or  political  organizations 
are  associated  with  the  various  cells  in  the  model?  This  question  will  be  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  unit  on  political  and  economic  systems.  In  the  unit  on  inter¬ 
national  relations  you  may  observe  that  there  are  (or  are  not)  lines  of 
development  related  to  the  patterns  of  population  or  of  the  economic  system 
of  the  countries  being  studied.  The  world  is  a  whole,  but  since  we  cannot 
see  it  all  at  once,  we  must  look  at  it  one  facet  at  a  time.  Each  unit  may  be 
regarded  as  one  such  facet. 


Ill 


Comparative  Political  and 
Economic  Systems 


The  title  of  the  booklet  accompanying  this  unit  ( Political  and  Economic 
Systems )  indicates  that  we  are  still  concerned  with  economics,  but  in  its 
political  rather  than  its  geographic  aspects.  Political  science,  usually 
under  some  other  name,  has  long  received  attention  in  schools.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  history  and  functions,  as  well  as  the  agencies  and  structure, 
of  legal  government.  The  question  “How  does  the  political  unit  operate?” 
is  just  as  important  as  “What  does  the  political  machine  look  like?”  The 
citizen  of  a  constitutional  democracy  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  consumer  of 
politics,  but  an  essential  element  of  a  democracy  is  that  the  several  roles  of 
citizenship  are  interchangeable.  This  means  that  the  active  citizen  may  at 
one  time  be  a  follower  or  an  observer,  and  at  another  time  a  leader  or  a 
participant.  It  is  in  the  first  role  that  we  would  consider  him  a  consumer  of 
politics.  The  student  should  be  aware  of  the  political-economic  knowledge 
available  to  him  and  of  the  skills  needed  to  abstract  those  materials  which 
he  will  find  useful. 

Can  we,  through  the  school  or  any  other  institution,  transmit  the  cultural 
heritage  without  indoctrination?  Some  people  regard  indoctrination  as  an 
ugly  word.  Others  would  say  it  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  education.  Why 
should  we  not,  they  say,  imbue  our  youth  with  the  firm  belief,  that  we  are 
living  in  therbest  of  all  possible  systems  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds? 
However,  drilling  such  patriotic  or  nationalistic  ideas  into  young  people 
does  not  provide  them  with  a  rational  basis  for  their  beliefs.  Probably  the 
best  safeguard  for  our  way  of  life  and  our  kind  of  civilization  is  a  well- 
informed  body  politic. 

One  way  to  help  students  to  appreciate  the  value  system  of  their  own 
culture  is  to  provide  them  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  other  systems  for 
comparative  purposes.  In  such  a  comparative  study,  one  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  function  than  with  structure.  It  is  more  important  to 
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know  the  purpose  of  each  part  of  the  institution  than  to  be  able  to  identify 
the  relationships  between  the  parts.  The  social  studies  class  should  attempt 
to  identify  the  good  state,  that  is,  the  one  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  possible  the  good  life  for  its  citizens.  Students  should  leave  high 
school  with  an  awareness  of  a  whole  field  of  inquiry  in  government  and 
politics,  and  with  some  insight  into  and  understanding  of  the  complexity  of 
many  public  problems. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  unit  to  identify  three  types  of  polities  and 
three  types  of  economies.  Such  identification  is  merely  for  explanatory 
purposes.  In  reality,  there  are  so  many  variations  from  the  typical  model 
that  most  cases  become  some  sort  of  hybrid.  The  three  basic  types  of 
polities  discussed  are  called  the  traditional,  the  democratic,  and  the  authori¬ 
tarian.  The  three  basic  types  of  economies  identified  are  called  the  tra¬ 
ditional,  the  open  market,  and  the  centrally  directed.  One  will  immediately 
see  a  possibility  of  confusion  arising,  because  the  same  names  are  used  for 
different  things.  How  or  why  do  certain  economic  and  political  systems 
tend  to  exist  together?  Do  they  necessarily  coexist,  or  are  other  combina¬ 
tions  possible?  Eventually,  one  should  ask  the  question  as  to  what  combi¬ 
nation  or  mixture  is  desirable. 

The  textual  material  in  the  accompanying  booklet  is  in  ten  chapters. 
There  are  at  least  three  purposes  served  by  Chapter  I.  The  first  is  to 
describe  the  kinds  of  information  needed  to  reach  rational  decisions  for 
action.  The  kinds  of  information  are  called  factual  or  positive  knowledge 
and  normative  knowledge.  Positive  knowledge  is  again  subdivided  into  that 
which  is  certain,  because  all  the  requisite  facts  are  available,  and  that 
which  is  uncertain  because  the  facts  are  not  all  fully  known  (factual  judge¬ 
ments).  People  have  to  make  decisions  every  day,  as  individuals,  in  groups, 
or  in  governments.  Not  all  decisions  can  or  should  be  completely  reasoned 
out  to  logical  conclusions.  Thought  takes  time  and  effort.  It  would  be 
wasteful  to  put  much  of  it  into  decisions  about  trivial  matters.  Also,  many 
decisions,  including  some  quite  important  ones,  have  to  be  made  before  a 
deadline  which  does  not  allow  time  for  full  consideration  of  all  the  available 
evidence.  For  these  reasons  we  often  have  to  supplement  or  replace  reason 
by  guess,  intuition,  or  habit  in  making  decisions.  With  these  limitations, 
reasoned  thought  is  an  excellent  means  of  reaching  decisions  for  action. 
We  can  think  through  a  problem  more  clearly  if  we  understand  the  raw 
materials  of  the  process  of  decision-making,  that  is,  positive  knowledge, 
factual  judgements,  and  normative  knowledge.  Also,  we  can  better  under¬ 
stand,  influence,  or  tolerate  other  people’s  decisions  if  we  know  something 
of  how  they  may  have  reached  them. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  first  chapter  is  to  introduce  the  idea  of  a 
model.  Political  science,  economics,  and  the  other  social  sciences  deal  with 
extremely  complex  material:  human  affairs.  All  thinking  about  human 
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affairs  becomes  over-simplified  and  unrealistic  to  some  degree,  simply 
because  our  minds  cannot  grasp  in  full  detail  what  millions  of  individual 
people  are  doing.  A  model  is  an  intentional  over-simplification,  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  simplicity,  can  emphasize  a  few  ideas  with  special  clarity.  In 
one  way,  a  model  is  like  a  state  of  ignorance.  For  example,  when  we  are 
thinking  about  a  model  of  the  price  system,  we  are  thinking  about  an 
incomplete,  over-simplified,  and  therefore  wrong  picture  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  A  person  who  is  rather  ignorant  of  the  Canadian  economy  would 
also  have  a  wrong  picture  of  it.  The  difference  between  a  model  and  a  state 
of  ignorance,  however,  is  that,  with  a  model,  the  over-simplification  is 
intentional.  It  is  a  design  for  emphasizing  one  particular  thing  at  a  time.  We 
are  aware  of  it  and  on  guard  against  applying  its  conclusions  without 
adjustment  to  the  more  complex  real  situation. 

Let  us  use  an  illustration  from  the  physical  sciences.  The  physicist’s  law 
is  something  like  the  social  scientist’s  model.  For  example,  the  simple  law 
of  gravity  on  earth  states  that  a  freely  falling  object  accelerates  at  a  rate 
of  32.172  feet  per  second  per  second.  This  statement  isolates  the  force  of 
gravity  and  excludes  complicating  details  such  as  air  resistance.  Such  a 
simple  model  of  an  object  falling  through  a  vacuum  clarifies  understanding 
of  the  force  of  gravity.  It  does  not,  of  course,  fully  describe  the  movement 
of  falling  objects  in  every  situation.  We  would  be  suspicious  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  a  parachutist  whether  his  parachute 
opens  or  not.  We  are  aware  of  the  simplification,  and  therefore  on  guard 
against  applying  the  simple  law  uncritically  everywhere. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  first  chapter  is  to  describe  the  objectives  of 
the  unit  and  provide  an  outline  for  the  rest  of  the  booklet.  In  general,  the 
objective  is  to  provide  information  about  some  of  the  most  important  in¬ 
ternal  political  and  economic  problems  facing  the  world’s  nations  today. 
Although  only  internal  or  domestic  problems  are  treated,  there  may  appear 
to  be  some  overlap  with  the  unit  on  international  affairs  because  of  the 
similarity  with  problems  of  international  relationships  which  are  discussed 
there. 

The  information  provided  is  relevant  to,  but  does  not  itself  answer,  three 
large,  general  questions  and  a  large  number  of  more  specific  questions.  The 
first  general  question  is  “What  is  the  ‘best’  kind  of  political  and  of  economic 
system?”  Different  kinds  of  systems  are  described.  The  information  given 
does  not  provide  the  answer  to  the  question,  but  it  is  meant  to  leave  the 
impression  that  no  single  answer  is  applicable  to  all  times  and  places.  The 
second  general  question  is,  “How  can  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  overcome  their  economic  and  political  difficulties?”  The  author 
describes  the  difficulties  facing  these  countries  and  also  some  of  the 
measures  a  few  of  them  have  taken,  with  an  assessment  of  their  degree 
of  success.  The  third  general  question  is,  “What  should  be  the  role  of 
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government  in  a  wealthy  industrial  country?”  Here  are  described  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  expansion  of  the  role  of  government  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  countries.  Also,  questions  are  raised  relevant  to  an  understanding  of 
the  benefits  and  dangers  involved  in  expanding  the  function  of  government. 

Assuming  no  world  upheaval,  these  topics  are  likely  to  appear  frequently, 
in  various  particular  forms,  in  the  news  headlines.  Current  events  are  likely 
to  provide  topical  illustrations  of  the  general  ideas  in  the  unit.  The  aim  has 
been  to  choose  topics  that  are  likely  to  remain  important  and  newsworthy, 
and  to  provide  some  fundamental  understanding  of  them.  To  the  extent  that 
these  topics  do  continue  to  be  important,  they  will  also  continue  to  be 
controversial.  The  booklet  is  intended  to  be  neutral  on  controversial  matters, 
a  very  difficult  objective,  so  the  reader  should  be  alerted  to  the  possibility 
of  bias.  If  he  finds  it,  he  should  simply  understand  that  neutrality  is  elusive, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  eliminate  every  trace  of  bias  is  to  omit  all  the 
important  and  controversial  topics. 

The  booklet  contains  two  kinds  of  material:  theoretical  generalizations 
and  specific  facts.  For  the  most  part  it  is  the  generalizations  that  have  the 
more  durable  significance.  The  factual  details  are  transient,  more  or  less 
quickly  dated;  they  are  included  as  illustrations  and  aids  to  understanding  of 
the  generalizations  and  not  primarily  for  their  own  sake.  It  follows  that 
emphasis  should  be  on  the  more  theoretical  material,  and  the  sections  on 
specific  facts  should  be  dealt  with  only  in  so  far  as  they  happen  to  be 
interesting  or  useful  in  illuminating  the  generalizations. 

Chapter  II  of  the  booklet  has  four  parts.  The  first  is  intended  to  impart 
an  understanding  of  the  price  system  as  a  device  for  co-ordinating  the 
economic  activities  of  many  independent  people  and  companies  and  for 
rationing  scarce  resources  and  products  without  centralized  administration 
or  control.  Since  we  all  have  experience  with  the  price  system,  it  seems 
both  possible  and  desirable  to  describe  its  essentials  with  some  care.  In  the 
study  and  discussion  a  distinction  should  be  preserved  between  the  mechan¬ 
ics  and  the  desirability  of  the  price  system.  This  section  is  about  its 
mechanics — how  it  works  and  what  results  it  gives.  Whether  these  workings 
and  results  are  desirable  or  not  is  a  different  question. 

The  second  part  explains  the  techniques  available,  in  a  representative 
democracy,  to  preserve  both  majority  rule  and  respect  for  minority  rights. 
Again,  the  topic  is  mechanics  or  techniques,  not  desirability.  In  both  these 
sections,  once  the  mechanics  are  understood,  a  discussion  of  the  data  needed 
for  a  decision  about  the  desirability  of  the  system  should  be  possible. 

The  last  two  sections  are  illustrative  only  and  could  be  supplemented  or 
replaced  with  other  material.  For  example,  one  might  consider  such  tech¬ 
niques  as  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  or  the  free  press  rather  than  income 
distribution  or  control  of  the  public  purse.  The  student  should  become 
aware  of  differences  between  law  and  practice,  or  how  practice  satisfies  the 
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electorate.  For  example,  although  control  of  the  public  purse  in  Canada 
rests  in  law  with  Parliament,  in  practice  it  rests  with  the  government.  We 
have  seen  some  recent  examples  during  the  tenure  of  minority  governments 
in  Canada  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  embarrass  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  debates  on  supply.  However,  detailed  disclosure  and  public 
debate  in  Parliament  keep  the  electorate  informed  and  let  the  people  judge 
the  government’s  behaviour. 

Chapter  III  should  be  considered  a  parallel  chapter  to  the  preceding 
one.  It  deals  with  the  essentials  of  economic  planning  and  of  political 
dictatorship,  again  with  regard  to  mechanics  or  techniques  rather  than 
desirability.  Central  economic  planning  may  be  more  or  less  decentralized, 
in  that  local  managers  may  be  more  or  less  closely  directed  by  the  central 
authorities.  The  economies  in  the  Soviet  bloc  are  fairly  highly  centralized, 
and  planning  involves  detailed  direct  commands  to  local  managers.  This 
section,  however,  describes  a  highly  decentralized  kind  of  planning,  in 
which  local  managers  have  full  freedom  of  decision  and  are  guided  only 
by  prices  set  by  a  central  authority.  There  are  two  reasons  for  giving  this 
version  of  a  model  planned  economy.  First,  it  provides  a  review  of  the 
price  system.  Prices  fill  similar  roles  in  both  cases,  although  in  one  case 
they  are  set  by  free-market  bargaining,  in  the  other  case  by  a  government 
authority.  Secondly,  it  provides  a  background  to  the  understanding  of  recent 
trends  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  planners  are  considering  changes 
involving  less  detailed  direct  command  and  more  control  by  prices. 

The  main  understanding  to  be  gained  from  this  section  is  how  decis¬ 
ions  are  made  about  what  to  produce,  what  methods  to  use,  and  how  to 
share  the  product.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  different  economic 
objectives  may  have  to  be  balanced  against  each  other.  This  occurs  in  any 
economy,  but  the  existence  of  “planners”  makes  one  more  conscious  of  the 
fact.  For  instance,  more  investment  now  means  less  consumption  now;  or, 
income  equality  plus  consumer  sovereignty  may  be  incompatible  with 
freedom  of  choice  of  occupation.  Students  should  be  able  to  discuss  the 
desirability  of  dictatorship  by  using  the  data  needed  for  a  decision  rather 
than  merely  by  asserting  opinions. 

The  institutions  of  Soviet  government  are  complicated,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  described  at  all  the  description  is  unavoidably  complicated.  The 
description  in  this  section,  even  though  it  leaves  out  many  details,  is  still 
very  complex.  However,  the  purpose  of  providing  a  quantity  of  facts  is  not 
to  enable  them  to  be  memorized  but  to  permit  selection  of  illustrations  of 
the  techniques  of  dictatorship.  The  main  understandings  to  be  gleaned  here 
are  of  the  methods  by  which  decisions  are  made  under  central  planning, 
then  administered  by  direct  command,  and  of  the  interrelations  of  the 
parts  of  the  economy  which  necessitate  that  each  new  decision  requires 
adjustments  in  many  other  decisions. 
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Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VIII  are  examples  or  illustrative  materials.  The 
students  may  wish  to  select  specific  examples  of  earlier  generalizations;  or 
to  collect  further  data  for  more  intensive  study  of  a  single  region  or 
country;  or  to  substitute  other  information  more  closely  related  to  current 
events. 

Chapters  VI  and  VII  describe  how  political  and  economic  life  proceeds 
when  strongly  influenced  by  traditions,  and  how  strong  traditions  and 
economic  change  may  oppose  each  other.  The  distinction  between  a  model 
traditional  society  and  a  more  complex  reality  should  receive  special  em¬ 
phasis.  The  model  price  system  is  an  incomplete  description  of  the  Canadian 
system.  The  student  should  be  on  guard  lest  unfamiliarity  with  other 
cultures  cause  him  to  confuse  the  over-simplified  model  with  real  societies. 

A  central  question  of  concern  in  this  unit  is:  “How  can  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  the  world  overcome  their  economic  and  political 
difficulties?”  The  first  part  of  the  discussion  concerns  what  they  have  to  do 
to  overcome  poverty.  The  second  part  discusses  the  question  how  they 
may  be  able  to  do  these  things.  The  answers  to  “What?”  are  fairly  easy  to 
state;  workable  answers  to  “How?”  are  very  difficult  to  find  because  the 
answers  often  involve  sacrifices  from  people  who  cannot  afford  them. 

Chapter  IX  undertakes  to  explain  why  the  role  of  government  in  the 
industrial  countries  has  tended  to  expand  in  the  20th  century.  Two  kinds 
or  groups  of  reasons  are  identified:  structural  changes  and  changes  in  values. 
The  objective  of  the  section  is  only  to  list  and  explain  the  most  probable 
reasons  for  the  trend.  No  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  trend,  as  any  conclusion  on  this  point  would  not  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  author’s  aim  to  be  politically  neutral.  This  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  class  discussion  of  the  values  involved,  or  of  the  value  systems  of 
different  countries. 

The  final  chapter  illustrates  a  technique  for  reaching  a  decision  about 
the  desirability  of  such  trends  as  those  noted  above.  It  is  not  intended  to 
provide  the  decision  itself.  It  should  give  the  student  some  practice  in 
thinking  a  complex  political  issue  through  to  a  conclusion.  A  case  study  in 
political  decision-making  is  presented  to  provide  some  understanding  of 
how  the  growth  of  government  may  foster  or  restrict  individual  liberty. 

To  reach  a  decision,  one  first  needs  facts.  These  may  be  sought  from 
history,  from  the  study  of  conditions  in  different  countries,  or  from  theo¬ 
retical  models.  The  models  do  not  contain  literal  facts,  but  they  should  be 
useful  in  forming  reasonable  judgements  about  complex  matters  of  fact.  To 
reach  a  decision,  one  also  needs  normative  judgements  about  what  is 
desirable.  Then,  by  comparing  his  knowledge  and  judgements  about  what 
is  happening  with  his  judgements  about  what  ought  to  be,  he  can  decide 
whether  he  favours  or  opposes  what  is  happening. 

In  our  example,  judgements  about  how  the  growth  of  the  role  of 
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government  affects  personal  liberty  are  discussed.  To  reach  a  decision  on  the 
desirability  of  the  growth  of  the  role  of  government,  the  student  must  go 
well  beyond  this  chapter.  Some  of  the  material  in  Chapter  V  of  this  book 
may  prove  relevant  and  useful.  Each  student  should  form  an  overall  factual 
judgement  about  the  degree  to  which  big  government  affects  liberty,  a 
normative  judgement  about  the  importance  of  liberty,  other  normative 
judgements  about  the  importance  of  other  possible  objectives,  and  factual 
judgements  about  the  effect  of  big  government  on  those  other  objectives. 
When  all  these  data  are  brought  together  and  weighed  against  one  another, 
he  should  be  able  to  reach  his  decision. 


IV 


International  Relations  in 
the  Twentieth  Century 


Since  this  unit  attempts  to  provide  background  for  current  problems,  it  is 
basically  historical.  The  accompanying  booklet  ( Conflict  and  Co-operation ) 
has  a  more  narrative  style  than  the  others.  Contemporary  history  has  some 
special  difficulties,  notably  that  of  perspective.  One  stands  so  close  to  the 
trees  that  one  cannot  see  the  forest,  so  to  speak.  Those  events  which  are 
near  us  in  time  loom  large,  even  though  they  may  be  no  more  significant, 
or  not  so  significant,  as  earlier  events.  A  second  difficulty  is  related  to  what 
might  be  called  the  emotional  involvement  we  have  in  the  current  scene. 
There  are  many  people  still  living  who  were  affected  by  World  War  II, 
while  there  are  fewer  who  were  similarly  affected  by  World  War  I,  or  the 
Russian  Revolution,  and  none  who  were  involved  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
or  the  French  Revolution. 

The  first  objective  of  any  unit  is  to  inform.  The  historian  seeks  to 
give  accurate  information,  but,  since  the  information  is  necessarily  in¬ 
complete,  it  cannot  be  completely  accurate.  Since  the  amount  of  data  is  so 
great  that  the  writer  cannot  use  it  all,  he  must  necessarily  make  selections. 
The  process  of  selection  involves  decisions  both  about  what  to  include,  and 
about  what  to  exclude. 

This  kind  of  choice  brings  us  to  the  second  purpose  of  an  historical  unit 
— to  interpret  the  information.  Here  again  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
bias  and  indoctrination,  and  again  we  suggest  that  the  best  defence  is  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  problem  together  with  as  complete  information  as  possible.  One 
might  think  that  the  “facts  of  history”  are  clearly  established  and  static 
because  they  are  past  and  finished.  This  is  not  so.  They  are  mobile  and 
fluid  because  of  this  matter  of  interpretation.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
age  likes  its  historians  to  write  history  which  corresponds  to  contemporary 
prejudice  and  contemporary  political  opinion.  Sometimes  the  change  can 
be  observed  over  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  as,  for  example,  the  changing 
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concept  of  the  ussr  in  the  1930’s,  the  1940’s  and  the  1950’s.  The  events 
must  have  been  the  same,  but  historians  disagree  on  questions  of  selection 
and  interpretation  because  of  their  personal  likes  or  prejudices,  their  differ¬ 
ent  moral  beliefs  or  value  systems,  or  the  differing  assumptions  made  by 
the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  We  consider  it  an  oddity  of  Egyptian 
history  when  we  read  that  one  of  the  Pharaohs  had  the  name  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  chipped  from  all  the  stone  monuments  throughout  the  land,  but 
we  have  seen  much  the  same  thing  happen  in  our  own  day  with  the  “de- 
Stalinization”  project  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  third  objective  of  an  historical  unit  in  a  high  school  program  is 
perhaps  most  important  of  all.  It  is  to  entertain,  or  to  inspire  continued  and 
continuing  interest.  It  should  whet  the  appetite  for  more,  so  that  the  student 
will,  upon  leaving  school,  maintain  considerable  interest  in  the  world 
around  him.  Since  it  is  about  people,  it  brings  us  down  to  the  present.  How 
did  we  get  this  way?  What  factors  make  us  what  we  are?  How  have  we 
been  shaped  by  the  past,  and  what  can  we  do  to  influence  the  present  and 
mould  the  future? 

Since  interpretations  of  history  vary  from  time  to  time,  history  cannot 
become  a  neat  package  of  scientific  facts  for  memorization.  It  provides  case 
studies  rather  than  patterns.  A  few  basic  generalizations  which  may  be 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  such  a  unit  are  suggested.  (1)  Is 
conflict  more  in  evidence  than  co-operation  among  men?  Could  nations 
come  into  being  or  continue  to  survive  without  co-operation  of  large 
numbers  of  people?  If  people  can  co-operate  to  form  nations,  can  nations 
co-operate  to  make  a  world  order?  Have  we  been  too  much  interested  in 
the  wars  of  man  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  ways  of  peace?  (2)  Are 
there  examples  of  long-lasting  static  societies?  What  is  the  nature  of  a 
transitional  society?  Do  the  empires  and  nations  that  survive  for  long 
periods  permit  change?  Is  change  a  natural  condition  of  mankind?  How 
do  the  social  institutions  such  as  the  school  promote  or  hinder  change? 
(3)  Are  there  universal  drives,  motives,  and  experiences?  Are  motherhood 
and  mother  love  the  same  the  world  over?  Do  all  parents  seek  better 
circumstances  for  their  children,  regardless  of  race  or  creed  or  nationality? 
All  human  beings  obviously  have  the  same  biological  needs;  but  do  they  also 
have  similar  emotional  and  moral  needs?  May  such  ethical  values  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  different  ways? 

No  single  unit  will  answer  all  of  such  questions,  but  the  study  of  an 
historical  unit  may  well  add  to  information  in  these  areas.  Society  is  in  a 
continuous  state  of  flux  or  change,  but  it  has  a  foundation  in  a  few  basic 
concepts,  and  is,  so  we  hope,  progressing  toward  a  more  satisfying  and 
mature  condition.  We  should  find  some  change  and  some  progress  in  even 
such  a  small  segment  of  history  as  the  part  of  the  present  century  studied  in 
this  unit. 
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The  introduction  to  the  accompanying  booklet  provides  a  few  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  the  period  between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  and  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  1914.  What  evidence  is  there  that  this  hundred- 
year  period  is  a  rather  homogeneous  unit  of  history?  Is  there  a  thread  of 
progress  tying  together  industrial  and  social  change,  and  linking  both  to 
improving  standards  of  living?  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  exploitation  of 
subject  peoples  by  imperialist  powers.  Did  standards  of  living  improve  for 
only  one  side,  or  did  the  “exploited”  also  benefit?  In  considering  values 
one  usually  places  democratic  liberty  high  on  the  list,  but  the  19th  century 
offers  some  interesting  problems  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  liberty 
when  related  to  food,  housing,  medical  services,  and  personal  security. 

Another  whole  body  of  problems  in  the  period  relates  to  emigration  and 
imperialistic  expansion  of  the  Western  European  powers.  Refer  to  the 
unit  on  population  and  note  how  the  total  population  and  the  distribution  of 
population  changed  between  1815  and  1914.  The  most  western  of  the  great 
Western  powers,  that  is,  France,  Holland,  and  Britain,  were  early  in  the 
movement  for  expansion.  Why  did  the  other  European  powers,  such  as 
Germany  and  Russia,  arrive  later  on  the  scene?  Is  there  any  significance  to 
this?  All  of  the  areas  which  were  opened  by  the  Western  Europeans  were  not 
of  the  same  sort.  What  were  typical  characteristics  of  the  societies  found  in 
North  America,  South  America,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  India,  Africa? 
Why  did  imperialism  take  the  form  of  colonization  in  some  areas  and  of 
conquest  in  others? 

Did  the  intrusion  of  Western  powers  into  such  old  civilizations  as  those 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan  bring  about  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  adopt  or  adapt  Western  ideas  of  nationalism?  Was  there  a  “search  for 
identity”?  Especially  during  the  early  period  of  expansion  a  different  view 
of  class  structure  relating  to  superiors  and  inferiors,  slaves  and  servants  and 
freemen,  was  generally  held.  You  might  want  to  speculate  about  what 
differences  would  have  occurred  in  the  treatment  of  the  people  in  newly 
opened  areas  if  the  behavioural  sciences  such  as  sociology  had  been  in 
existence  or  more  fully  understood. 

Chapters  II  and  III  of  the  booklet  provide  material  related  to  other 
aspects  of  the  period.  The  economic  theories  presented  should  be  compared 
with  those  in  the  other  units  of  the  course.  What  does  laissez-faire  mean? 
How  was  this  theory  supposed  to  work?  Is  its  usefulness  related  to  a 
particular  time  and  place,  or  is  it  applicable  to  some  countries  at  a  particular 
stage  of  their  development?  Is  it  more  (or  less)  applicable,  for  example, 
to  a  production-oriented  rather  than  a  consumption-oriented  society?  Does 
it  tend  to  favour  either  the  employer  or  the  employee  at  the  expense  of  the 
other?  Distinguish  between  revisionism  and  revolution  as  a  means  of  change 
in  the  relationships  of  economics  and  politics. 

The  19th  century  is  often  referred  to  as  a  humanitarian  century,  or  a 
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century  with  a  humanitarian  outlook.  What,  if  any,  similarities  existed  in 
the  point  of  view  of  such  men  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  Robert  Owen,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  Karl  Marx?  What  factors  distinguish  one  from  the  other  in  their 
social  and  economic  theories?  A  number  of  literary  men  were  fascinated 
by  the  subject  of  Utopia,  the  ideal  state.  What  events  in  the  19th  century 
fostered  this  idealistic  faith  in  human  nature? 

What  is  the  evidence  that  1914  marked  the  end  of  an  era?  An  interesting 
comparison  should  be  noted  between  the  styles  of  leadership  of  Bismarck 
and  Kaiser  William  II.  Does  this  comparison  provide  an  indication  of 
change  from  the  19th  to  the  20th  century?  Try  to  build  a  chart  of  the 
formal  international  commitments  of  the  various  European  countries  in 
1914. 

The  material  related  to  World  War  I,  like  that  concerning  World  War 
II,  should  be  regarded  as  only  of  narrative  interest  to  maintain  continuity  of 
the  story  of  the  period.  Many  students  will  have  relatives  and  family 
friends  who  can  relate  first-hand  experiences  in  some  of  the  campaigns.  Is 
there  any  evidence  of  growth  of  Canadian  nationalism  or  “Canadianism”  as 
a  result  of  World  War  I? 

The  text  booklet  deals  at  some  length  with  the  period  which  is  often 
referred  to  as  “the  long  armistice”  between  1918  and  1939.  First  of  all, 
what  does  “armistice”  mean?  What  evidence  can  you  find  to  justify  the 
application  of  this  name  to  the  period?  For  example,  what  provisions  of  the 
several  peace  treaties  were  not  implemented?  Which  provisions  were  imple¬ 
mented  and  then  breached  or  abrogated?  Which  provisions  proved  unwork¬ 
able  and  had  to  be  revised?  Some  countries  sought  what  they  called  a  return 
to  normalcy  but  found  this  difficult  or  impossible.  What  did  they  consider 
to  be  a  normal  condition?  What  factors  contributed  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem?  In  looking  at  the  period  as  a  whole,  one  must  look  at  political, 
economic,  and  social  factors  both  in  the  national  and  in  the  international 
context. 

In  the  political  arena,  one  of  the  most  significant  changes  was  the 
granting  of  the  suffrage  to  women  throughout  the  Western  world.  What  does 
suffrage  mean?  What  were  some  of  the  arguments  presented  by  the  “suffra¬ 
gettes”?  Why  was  their  position  so  much  enhanced  after  World  War  I? 
What  effect  did  female  suffrage  have  on  the  electorate?  Why  did  the  United 
Kingdom  grant  equality  only  in  two  stages?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  greater 
humanitarianism  in  political  outlook  as  a  result  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women?  Some  modern  writers  such  as  Erich  Fromm  suggest  that  matriarchal 
societies  are  more  nationalistic  than  patriarchal  societies,  and  therefore 
more  warlike.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  this?  Compare  in  this  connection 
the  material  in  Chapter  V  of  this  book  on  matriarchal  social  organization.  Is 
there  any  connection  between  female  suffrage  and  matriarchy?  Can  you 
make  any  comparison  between  the  ways  in  which  men  and  women  use  their 
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votes?  Is  one  group  better  informed  or  more  interested  in  politics  than  the 
other?  Cite  a  few  examples  of  outstanding  female  democratic  leaders. 

A  second  important  political  issue  revolved  around  one  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  promulgated  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  usa.  What  did  he 
mean  by  “self-determination”  of  peoples?  When  the  map  of  Europe  was 
being  redrawn  following  World  War  I,  was  it  possible  to  provide  self- 
determination  for  all?  How  could  the  map-makers  compromise  between  the 
policy  of  self-determination  and  the  dictates  of  practical  politics?  What 
countries  disappeared  from  the  map,  and  what  new  countries  appeared? 
Locate  the  “sore  spots”,  that  is,  areas  where  there  were  relatively  large 
concentrations  of  minority  groups.  What  guarantees  of  protection  were 
provided  for  the  minorities?  How  did  some  of  these  areas  react  during  the 
period  between  the  wars?  Self-determination  was  to  become  an  important 
issue  outside  Europe,  notably  in  Africa  and  Asia,  after  World  War  II, 
as  we  shall  see. 

Some  value  questions  related  to  socio-political  matters  were  raised  during 
this  period.  The  student  may  wish  to  compare  parts  of  Chapter  V  in  this 
book  with  the  questions  raised.  The  situation  in  Italy  in  the  inter-war  period 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  a  country  torn  between  two  values.  How 
much  individual  liberty  should  be  given  up  for  how  much  security?  One 
extreme  answer  to  this  question  provides  the  basis  for  a  Fascist  organization. 
Another  value  question  was  related  directly  to  the  formulation  of  the  peace 
treaties  themselves.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “unconditional  surrender”? 
Does  the  defeated  country  have  any  rights?  Do  the  individual  citizens  of  a 
defeated  country  have  any  rights?  Can  the  defeated  citizen  maintain  his 
dignity  as  a  man?  Can  the  defeated  country  maintain  a  right  to  consultation? 
Should  unconditional  surrender  relate  only  to  the  military  establishment,  or 
should  it  mean  the  abject  humiliation  of  the  defeated?  What  significance 
has  the  answer  for  the  future  of  mankind? 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  period  were  of  an  economic  nature,  but 
again  note  that  there  are  social  and  political  implications.  The  questions  of 
war  debts  and  reparations  were  two  thorny  issues  following  World  War  I. 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  war  debt  and  a  reparation  payment?  Is 
there  more  justification  for  one  than  for  the  other?  The  country  which  stood 
to  gain  most  by  payment  of  war  debts  was  the  usa.  Since  that  country 
entered  the  war  only  in  its  final  stages,  there  were  those  who  suggested  that 
her  financial  contribution  was  only  her  “fair  share”  of  the  total  war  effort. 
What  arguments  could  be  presented  both  for  and  against  this  position?  The 
country  which  stood  to  gain  most  from  the  payment  of  reparations  was 
France.  What  was  a  major  motive  on  her  part?  With  modern  technology 
making  war  so  very  expensive,  every  country,  whether  conqueror  or 
conquered,  is  likely  to  emerge  with  reserves  and  resources  depleted.  Is  it 
possible  to  make  huge  transfers  of  wealth  from  one  side  to  the  other  without 
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creating  havoc  in  the  economic  equilibrium  of  the  world?  In  other  words, 
for  the  future,  can  wars  be  fought  on  the  assumption  that  the  loser  will  pay? 

Many  interesting  studies  can  be  made  of  the  economic  situation  in  the 
period  between  the  wars.  As  a  starting  point,  try  to  compare  economic  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  1920’s  in  the  usa,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France.  Do  the  same  for  the  1930’s  in  the  ussr,  the  usa,  and  Germany.  Are 
there  any  patterns?  Can  you  discern  a  cycle  of  “depression  economics”?  Is 
there  a  relationship  among  war  payments,  inflation,  unemployment,  and 
depression?  Some  observers  say  that  there  was  no  depression  in  the  ussr 
such  as  was  experienced  in  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  early  1930’s.  How 
can  one  explain  this?  What  is  the  effect  of  inflation  on  debtor  nations  as 
compared  to  creditor  nations?  Debtor  individuals  as  compared  to  creditors? 
Which  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  other? 

Most  governments  in  this  period  embarked  on  a  policy  of  some  kind  of 
intervention  in  economic  affairs.  This  meant  that  they  abandoned  laissez- 
faire  theories  of  economics.  In  what  general  direction  does  government  in¬ 
terference  usually  move?  Do  you  find  that  many  governments  have  more 
socialistic  economic  policies  now  than  they  had  before  World  War  I?  Why 
is  it  difficult  for  a  government  to  withdraw  from  economic  involvement 
once  it  has  embarked  upon  a  program  of  social  welfare?  Does  this  explain 
to  some  extent  why  governments  become  more  and  more  expensive  as  time 
goes  on?  You  should  examine  these  questions  both  with  reference  to  parts 
of  Chapter  V  in  this  book  and  to  the  political-economic  unit  of  your  course. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  an  attempt  to  ensure  security  for  the  future. 
It  was  not  the  first  international  organization  for  peace,  but  some  hoped  it 
would  provide  answers  for  all  time.  Since  it  did  not  include  such  great 
powers  as  the  usa,  the  ussr,  and  Germany,  it  was  never  really  in  a  position 
to  speak  for  the  whole  world.  Why  were  these  countries  not  included?  As 
only  unanimous  decisions  were  binding  on  the  members,  a  “government  by 
consensus”  was  really  proposed.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  government  by  majority  as  distinct  from  unanimous  decision?  What 
other  flaws  are  discernible  in  the  organization  of  the  League?  What  is  the 
difference  between  open  covenants  and  open  diplomacy?  Can  we  have  one 
without  the  other?  Is  there  an  advantage  to  the  policy  of  collective  security 
over  that  of  the  balance-of-power  arrangement  that  existed  prior  to  World 
War  I?  The  League  has  to  its  credit  several  notable  and  useful  successes. 
What  were  some  of  the  more  significant?  In  its  operations,  as  distinct  from 
its  organization,  the  most  fatal  flaw  has  been  identified  as  procrastination, 
that  is,  slowness  of  action  and  decision.  Cite  some  examples. 

The  last  part  of  the  booklet  covers  the  twenty-year  period  since  World 
War  II  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  previous  part  deals  with  the  period 
between  the  wars.  One  cannot  help  noting  some  parallels  as  well  as  some 
divergencies.  One  of  the  most  obvious  comparisons  is  between  the  League 
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of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  Had  men  or  nations  learned  anything 
from  their  previous  experiences?  In  what  ways  is  the  United  Nations 
stronger  in  organization?  Is  its  machinery  more  workable?  What  disad¬ 
vantages  may  accrue  as  a  result  of  placing  the  Headquarters  in  one  of  the 
powerful,  committed  nations,  as  opposed  to  having  it  in  a  well-recognized 
neutral  country?  Are  there  any  signs  of  such  a  disadvantage?  Does  the  veto 
of  the  great  powers  have  about  the  same  effect  as  the  requirement  for  unan¬ 
imity  in  the  League?  Are  the  arguments  for  exclusion  of  Red  China  from 
the  United  Nations  comparable  to  those  for  exclusion  of  some  of  the  great 
powers  from  the  League  of  Nations?  Can  the  un  speak  for  the  whole  world 
when  the  most  populous  country  is  excluded?  What  problems  are  created 
by  following  the  principle  of  allowing  each  country  one  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly?  Is  it  theoretically  possible  for  a  number  of  small  countries  to 
dictate  policy  to  the  bigger  countries?  Has  the  un  had  any  notable  successes 
in  the  economic  sphere?  The  social  sphere?  The  peace-keeping  arena?  The 
Secretary  General  is  an  elected  official.  How  does  he  rank  among  the  world 
leaders? 

The  Cold  War  shows  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  balance-of- 
power  politics.  Could  one  align  the  Warsaw  Pact  opposite  the  Brussels 
Pact?  A  generation  ago,  observers  were  anxious  to  promote  disarmament. 
The  argument  presented  was  that  a  stockpile  of  armaments  would  inevit¬ 
ably  result  in  war.  An  analogy  was  drawn  between  the  arming  of  nations 
and  the  presenting  of  a  loaded  gun  to  a  small  boy  with  the  injunction  not 
to  fire  it.  Today  we  live  in  an  era  of  “overkill”.  What  does  this  mean? 
Many  people  think  that  a  nuclear  war  would  mean  the  end  of  mankind,  a 
holocaust  of  both  homicide  and  suicide.  Can  the  potential  devastation  of 
nuclear  arms  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  great  nations  to  the  use  of  war  as 
an  instrument  of  policy?  Could  a  nuclear  accident  cause  war?  Could  a  small 
trouble  escalate  into  full-scale  war? 

How  does  the  position  of  the  group  of  so-called  uncommitted  nations 
complicate  the  balance  in  the  Cold  War  and  in  the  United  Nations?  Some 
cynics  have  observed  that  these  nations  are  willing  to  take  from  both  sides 
and  contribute  to  neither.  However,  one  must  place  some  faith  in  human¬ 
ity,  and  it  may  be  fairer  to  believe  that  they  are  selecting  the  best  features  of 
each  camp.  An  important  consideration  with  many  is  religion.  The  devout 
of  several  faiths,  especially  the  Christians  and  Moslems,  have  sincere  con¬ 
cern  about  the  avowed  godlessness  of  Communism.  Many  observers  count 
on  this  concern  to  keep  some  of  the  uncommitted  nations  out  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  camp.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  policy  of  peaceful  co-exist¬ 
ence?  Can  you  discern  any  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  Cold  War  with 
changing  leadership  on  the  side  of  the  USSR?  On  the  side  of  the  usa?  How 
does  the  deterioration  of  relations  between  Moscow  and  Peking  affect  the 
Cold  War? 
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Many  groupings  of  states  are  observable  at  the  present  time.  The  group¬ 
ings  have  varying  purposes  which  may  be  military,  political,  economic, 
social,  or  even  geographic.  We  have,  for  examples,  nato,  seato,  cento, 
anzus,  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  the  Arab  League,  the  Organization  for  Afri¬ 
can  Unity  (oau  ) ,  the  oas,  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  French  Com¬ 
munity,  the  eec,  in  addition  to  the  several  un  agencies.  In  what  ways  is  the 
oau  an  indication  of  Pan-Africanism  just  as  the  oas  is  an  indication  of 
Pan-Americanism?  What  is  the  position  of  the  usa  in  the  oas?  Is  there  a 
comparable  member  nation  in  the  oau?  What  are  the  arguments  for  and 
against  Canada’s  participation  in  the  oas?  If  we  assume  that  such  inter¬ 
national  or  supra-national  organizations  help  overcome  the  weaknesses  of 
many  small  nations  living  in  close  proximity,  could  we  develop  a  pattern 
for  an  organization  of  European  states  along  similar  lines?  What  evidence 
is  there  that  some  European  states  are  willing  to  unite  for  special  purposes? 

How  did  the  approach  to  post-war  settlements  differ  in  1945  from  that 
in  1919?  The  theory  of  the  right  to  self-determination  was  applied  more 
widely  outside  than  inside  Europe.  What  happened  to  the  great  colonial 
empires  of  Britain,  Holland,  and  France?  Why  were  some  countries  more 
successful  than  others  in  releasing  their  colonies  peacefully?  What  made 
the  situation  in  India  different  from  that  in  other  colonies?  What  was  the 
solution?  Has  it  proved  successful?  Was  Algeria  a  special  case?  What 
problems  might  arise  if  Quebec  wanted  to  join  the  French  Community  in 
preference  to  remaining  a  Canadian  province? 

Some  historians  espouse  a  “great  man”  theory  of  history.  Has  the  20th 
century  produced  any  great  men?  What  criteria  would  you  use  to  select 
such  people?  What  makes  some  leaders  more  important  than  others?  Has 
any  20th-century  man  changed,  or  possibly  changed,  the  course  of  history? 
Has  any  of  them  improved  the  lot  of  mankind? 

Probably  the  most  important  lesson  for  us  in  this  unit  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Canada  in  this  century,  both  nationally  and  internationally.  What 
are  the  major  national  problems?  What  is  being  done  to  solve  them?  Try  to 
assess  the  progress  made  during  this  century.  In  the  international  sphere, 
Canada  plays  a  part  in  at  least  three  arenas:  the  British  Commonwealth, 
the  western  hemisphere,  and  the  world  in  general.  What  changes  have  come 
about  in  the  Commonwealth  in  the  past  sixty  years?  The  past  twenty  years? 
What  is  Canada’s  place  in  the  Commonwealth  today?  What  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  Commonwealth  membership?  What  are  the 
formal  and  the  informal  relationships  between  Canada  and  the  usa?  Be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  the  oas?  Between  Canada  and  individual  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries?  Canada  is  a  relatively  small  country  in  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion,  being  at  most  a  middle  power  in  world  affairs,  but  she  has  often  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  in  international  commitment.  As 
Canadians,  we  should  be  aware  of  her  accomplishments.  What  specific  roles 
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has  Canada  played  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  United  Nations? 
What  part  has  she  played  in  helping  the  emerging  nations?  Name  Canadians 
who  have  played  significant  individual  roles  in  world  affairs.  How  can 
Canada  best  serve  the  needs  of  mankind  at  the  present  time? 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  philosophical  matters  related  to  the  values 
held  by  man.  Much  of  it  can  be  related  to  what  you  have  already  studied, 
and  some  of  it  will  be  related  to  your  life  style.  Although  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  appendix  to  the  course,  we  hope  that  you  will  read  it  for  fun  and 
interest,  and  that  you  will  get  something  of  value  from  it. 


Values  and  Value  Systems 


THE  SOURCE  AND  NATURE  OF  VALUE 

As  soon  as  we  enter  upon  any  branch  of  the  social  studies  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  questions  of  “value”.  Indeed,  since  a  question  of  value  is 
involved  in  every  human  choice  or  decision  or  preference,  such  questions 
meet  us  all  the  time  in  our  ordinary  day-to-day  lives.  The  inquiry  into  the 
source  and  nature  of  value  is  a  philosophical  one,  and  the  branch  of  philo¬ 
sophy  to  which  it  belongs  is  called  axiology  (from  the  Greek  axios,  meaning 
“worthy”). 

It  would  be  useful  if  we  could  begin  our  discussion  with  a  definition  of 
value,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  one  that  is  adequate  and  which  does 
not  prejudice  any  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  idea  of 
value.  For  example,  one  attempt  to  define  value  runs  as  follows:  “A  value  is 
a  conception,  explicit  or  implicit,  distinctive  of  an  individual  or  characteristic 
of  a  group,  of  the  desirable  which  influences  the  selection  from  available 
modes,  means,  and  ends  of  action.”1  But  does  “the  desirable”  mean  “what 
people  ought  to  desire”  or  “what  people  do  in  fact  desire”?  (Is  there  any 
meaning  in  saying  that  people  ought  to  desire  something?)  Are  all  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  desirable  equally  valuable?  No  doubt  each  man  finds  some 
value  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  desires,  but  are  there  not  some  desires 
the  satisfaction  of  which  would  be  bad,  or  wrong,  or  harmful — a  “dis-value” 
rather  than  a  value?  Is  there  perhaps  some  objective  standard  by  which  the 
values  of  different  conceptions  of  the  desirable  can  themselves  be  compared, 
so  that  we  might  say,  for  example,  that  Gandhi’s  was  better  (of  greater 
value)  than  Hitler’s?  The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  ask  and  to  discuss 
questions  about  the  value  of  different  conceptions  of  the  desirable  shows 
that  the  terms  “value”  and  “a  conception  of  the  desirable”  are  not  simply 
equivalent. 

JC.  Kluckhohn  et  al.  “Values  and  Value  Orientation  in  the  Theory  of  Action”,  in  Talcott 
Parsons  and  E.  A.  Shils  (eds.),  Toward  a  General  Theory  of  Action  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  U.P.,  1952,  p.  395. 
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Because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  satisfactory  definition  of  value,  some 
philosophers  have  concluded  that  value  is  a  “logically  primitive”  concept. 
By  this  they  mean  that  it  is  not  possible  to  define  it  by  analyzing  it  into  other, 
simpler  concepts,  such  as  desire.  Obviously,  not  all  concepts  can  be  analyzed. 
Sooner  or  later  in  any  such  analysis  we  must  arrive  at  basic,  simple  (“primi¬ 
tive”)  concepts  whose  meaning  can  only  be  grasped  directly  by  experience 
of  what  they  stand  for.  If  value  is  a  concept  of  this  kind,  perhaps  the  best 
way  in  which  to  approach  a  discussion  of  it  is  to  examine  some  of  the  forms 
in  which  we  experience  value  and  then  to  consider  some  of  the  problems  that 
arise  concerning  its  source  and  nature.  These  problems  are  highly  complex 
and  no  attempt  at  solutions  will  be  made  here.  But  a  discussion  of  them 
should  serve  to  give  the  student  a  clearer  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  “value”. 


Instrumental  and  Intrinsic  Value 

We  have  said  above  that  value  of  some  kind  is  involved  in  every  choice  or 
decision.  The  decision  itself  may  be  only  a  trivial  one,  as  when  I  choose  tea 
rather  than  coffee  for  breakfast.  Such  a  choice  would  be  an  indication  that 
I  value  tea  more  highly  than  coffee,  but  it  might  be  made  for  one  of  a  number 
of  different  reasons.  Perhaps  I  think  that  tea  is  better  for  my  health  than 
coffee.  If  so,  then  what  I  value  in  this  situation  is  really  health;  since  the  tea 
would  be  chosen  only  as  a  means  to  something  else  (health),  it  would  be 
said  to  have  only  instrumental  value  for  me.  Health,  however,  is  something 
that  most  people  value  for  its  own  sake,  simply  because  they  would  rather 
be  healthy  than  sick.  Health,  therefore,  would  be  said  to  have  an  intrinsic 
value. 

Probably,  however,  my  choice  in  this  instance  would  be  determined 
merely  by  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  like  tea  better  than  coffee.  I  choose  it 
simply  because  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  coffee.  Some  philosophers 
have  maintained  that  pleasure,  or  happiness  (a  term  that  is  more  inclusive 
and  less  open  to  misunderstanding),  is  the  only  intrinsic  value,  and  that 
other  things  are  valued  only  for  its  sake.  This  theory  is  known  as  hedonism 
(from  the  Greek  word  hedon,  meaning  “pleasure”).  Happiness  is  certainly 
an  intrinsic  value:  its  value  does  not  have  to  be  justified  by  reference  to  any¬ 
thing  beyond  itself.  In  fact,  it  makes  very  little  sense  to  ask  why  people  want 
to  be  happy.  However,  the  argument  that  in  every  choice  or  decision  that  I 
make  I  am  aiming  at  my  own  happiness  cannot  be  convincingly  sustained. 
(If  a  man  sacrifices  his  life  in  order  to  save  another  man’s,  could  he  be  said 
to  have  his  own  happiness  in  mind?)  And  if  other  people’s  happiness  as  well 
as  my  own  is  included  in  my  aim,  other  values  have  to  be  introduced  to 
explain  why  I  should  regard  their  happiness  as  an  intrinsic  value  for  myself. 

In  most  cases,  whether  people  prefer  tea  or  coffee  is  simply  a  matter  of 
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taste.  If  one  man  were  to  say,  “Tea  is  nicer  than  coffee,”  and  another  were  to 
say,  “Coffee  is  nicer  than  tea,”  we  should  not  think  of  trying  to  prove  that  one 
of  them  was  right  and  the  other  wrong.  Though  the  form  of  their  statements 
makes  it  appear  that  they  are  contradicting  one  another,  we  recognize  easily 
enough  that  they  are  only  expressing  their  personal  preferences.  Since  the 
first  is  only  saying  “I  like  tea  better  than  coffee,”  while  the  other  is  saying  “I 
like  coffee  better  than  tea,”  we  can  take  it  that  both  of  them  are  right.  And 
because,  when  people  disagree  about  questions  of  intrinsic  value,  there  is 
this  same  difficulty  that  nobody  can  be  conclusively  proved  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  it  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  all  differences  about  value  can 
ultimately  be  reduced  to  differences  of  taste.  On  this  view,  if  one  man  values 
unselfishness  as  a  moral  virtue,  while  another  regards  it  merely  as  a  sign  of 
moral  weakness,  neither  is  right  or  wrong;  they  simply  have  different  tastes. 


Esthetic  Value 

The  question  whether  values  are  merely  personal  tastes  becomes  particularly 
prominent  when  we  come  to  discuss  another  kind  of  value  called  esthetic 
value.  Another  name  for  esthetic  value  is  Beauty,  and  this  is  one  of  a  group 
of  three  (“triad”)  of  values  which  have  traditionally  been  held  to  be  universal 
and  intrinsic.  The  other  two  are  Truth  and  Goodness.  These  three,  it  is  said, 
are  always  and  everywhere  valuable  for  their  own  sake;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  absolute  values. 

Now  it  would  probably  not  be  very  hard  to  get  people  to  agree  that 
Beauty  is  always  valuable,  that  it  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  its  opposite, 
and  that  it  is  worth  cherishing  for  its  own  sake — that  is  to  say,  that  its  value  is 
absolute  and  intrinsic.  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  discuss  what  particular 
things  are  beautiful,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  arrive  at  universal  agreement. 
In  some  primitive  tribes  the  women  disfigure  their  faces  or  their  bodies  to 
make  themselves  more  “beautiful”,  but  the  result  to  North  American  eyes 
can  be  hideous.  Buildings  and  furnishings  that  pleased  the  esthetic  sense  of 
our  Victorian  great-grandparents  often  strike  us  as  ugly  in  their  elaborate 
fussiness  and  ornateness.  Fashions  of  dress  that  delight  the  eyes  of  one  gener¬ 
ation  are  often  considered  ridiculous  or  grotesque  by  the  next.  Even  within 
a  single  society  at  one  particular  time  there  are  wide  divergences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  really  beautiful.  One  man  is  enchanted  by  a  Beethoven 
symphony;  another  finds  it  simply  a  tedious  succession  of  sounds  and  gets 
far  more  esthetic  satisfaction  from  modern  pop  music.  One  man  admires 
modern  “functional”  architecture;  to  another  it  is  just  an  unsightly  mass 
of  blocks  and  slabs.  And  so  on.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can  resolve 
such  differences  of  opinion  about  esthetic  values  and  prove  that  one  man  is 
right  and  the  other  wrong  in  his  judgement?  It  appears  not;  and  conse¬ 
quently  some  people  maintain  that  “beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder”, 
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that  it  is  really  no  more  than  a  matter  of  taste,  that  for  each  person  “beauti¬ 
ful”  means  simply  “what  I  consider  beautiful”,  and  that  in  any  difference  of 
opinion  about  an  esthetic  judgement,  argument  as  to  who  is  right  and  who 
is  wrong  is  as  pointless  as  an  argument  as  to  whether  tea  is  nicer  than  coffee. 
If  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  thing  is  beautiful  depends  entirely 
on  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  the  person  making  the  judgement,  then  we  shall 
have  to  say  that  beauty  is  relative  and  subjective. 

But  there  are  also  arguments  against  this  conclusion.  For  one  thing,  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  one  man’s  judgement  is  right  and 
another’s  wrong  does  not  mean  that  one  may  not  in  fact  be  right  and  the 
other  wrong.  Not  every  truth  can  be  proved,  because  every  proof  must 
begin  from  some  proposition  that  we  take  to  be  true  without  proof.  (Nothing 
that  is  “proved”,  therefore,  can  be  more  certain  than  the  truth  of  the  pro¬ 
position  from  which  the  proof  began.)  Moreover,  if  an  esthetic  judgement 
were  simply  a  subjective  matter  of  taste  and  nothing  more,  it  would  be  quite 
pointless  for  people  to  argue  about  it.  Yet  people  do  argue  about  these 
judgements  and  try  to  persuade  one  another  to  change  their  minds.  And 
sometimes  they  even  gain  their  point.  A  man  who  begins  by  thinking  that  a 
Beethoven  symphony  is  just  a  tedious  noise  may,  after  a  course  in  musical 
appreciation,  come  to  think  it  beautiful.  Esthetic  appreciation  can  apparent¬ 
ly  be  learned,  and  by  training  and  the  proper  direction  of  their  attention 
people  can  be  taught  to  perceive  in  things  esthetic  values  which  before  had 
escaped  their  notice  entirely.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  happen  unless 
the  values  were  in  some  sense  objectively  present  in  the  things.  May  it  perhaps 
be  that  differences  of  opinion  about  what  is  beautiful  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  people  are  simply  blind  to  some  of  the  qualities  of  beauty  (or  ugliness) 
that  others  are  able  to  see? 

We  can  take  the  matter  a  step  further.  Artistic,  musical,  and  literary 
critics  are  usually  thought  to  have  a  useful  and  meaningful  function  to  per¬ 
form.  Yet  their  whole  activity  presupposes  that  there  are  certain  esthetic 
standards  which  everybody  ought  to  recognize.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that 
the  standards  they  presuppose  are  only  those  of  the  particular  society  or 
culture  in  which  they  live,  and  are  therefore  relative  to  that  culture;  but,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  the  difficulties  of  relativism  are  not  removed  by  making  the 
standards  of  value  relative  to  some  particular  group  rather  than  to  the 
individual. 

If  esthetic  values  really  were  completely  relative  and  subjective,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  argue  with  anyone  who  said  that  “Chopsticks”  was  a  more 
beautiful  piece  of  music  than  a  Bach  fugue,  or  that  a  commercial  wall 
calendar  was  greater  art  than  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt,  or  that  the  lyric- 
writers  of  our  popular  songs  were  greater  poets  than  Shakespeare.  It  is  not 
simply  that  we  could  not  prove  such  judgements  to  be  wrong:  there  would 
be  no  sense  in  which  we  could  say  that  they  were  wrong.  They  would  be  just 
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as  true  and  as  worthy  of  respect  as  the  opposite  judgements.  All  that  would 
be  at  issue  would  be  a  matter  of  taste — about  which,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  there  is  no  arguing.  And  yet,  while  tastes  do  differ,  almost  anyone 
who  has  been  exposed  to  enough  painting  or  poetry  to  form  a  considered 
judgement,  would  agree  that  Michelangelo  was  a  greater  artist  than,  say, 
Norman  Rockwell,  and  Milton  a  greater  poet  than  Robert  Service,  and  that 
the  opposite  judgements  would  be  perverse  and  wrong  in  some  absolute, 
and  not  merely  a  relative,  sense.  In  some  instances,  at  least,  we  do  appear  to 
recognize  some  objective  esthetic  standards  in  comparing  works  of  art,  even 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  what  they  are. 


Goodness,  Truth,  and  Beauty 

What  we  have  said  so  far  has  been  mainly  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  idea 
of  value.  Let  us  now  try  to  bring  the  discussion  closer  to  the  kinds  of  values 
that  we  are  more  directly  concerned  with  in  the  social  studies. 

The  most  general  and  widest-ranging  term  to  denote  value  is  “good”. 
The  word  “value”  itself  is  a  comparatively  recent  term  in  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussion:  earlier  philosophers  spoke  of  “the  Good”,  and  their  word  for  what 
we  call  values  was  “goods”.  We  have  already  seen  that  goodness  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  reckoned  as  one  of  a  triad  of  universal,  intrinsic  values.  But 
are  the  three — Goodness,  Truth,  Beauty — really  separate,  different  kinds  of 
value?  (The  poet  Keats  said,  “Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.”  Was  this  just 
a  poetic  manner  of  speaking?)  Should  we  not  at  least  be  justified  in  saying 
that  truth  and  beauty  are  kinds  or  forms  of  “goodness” — that  they  are  them¬ 
selves  good? 

In  order  to  differentiate  goodness  more  sharply  from  the  other  two,  it  is 
sometimes  specified  as  moral  goodness.  What  is  morality?  To  some  people 
the  word  has  a  narrowing  sound  and  calls  to  mind  something  like  a  code  of 
rules  governing  certain  limited  aspects  of  human  behaviour.  If  this  is  really 
what  moral  goodness  is,  it  certainly  cannot  be  represented  as  the  only  kind  of 
goodness,  nor  can  our  triad  be  taken  as  embracing  every  kind  of  intrinsic 
value.  Some  philosophers,  however,  have  given  morality  a  wider  extension 
and  have  taken  it  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  choices  we  are  called  upon 
to  make  between  the  better  and  the  worse.  On  this  view  morality  enters  into 
any  determination  of  what  is  worthy  to  be  done  or  realized  or  enjoyed  in  any 
field  of  our  experience  or  activity.  Is  this  a  plausible  view?  It  at  least  has  the 
advantage  that  it  does  not  leave  the  three  members  of  our  triad  in  separate, 
water-tight  compartments.  Artists  sometimes  attempt  to  draw  a  hard-and- 
fast  line  between  moral  and  esthetic  values  and  claim  that  their  duty  to  the 
latter  exempts  them  from  any  concern  with  the  former.  Scientists,  for  their 
part,  have  been  heard  to  assert  that  the  value  of  scientific  inquiry,  directed 
towards  the  discovery  of  truth,  frees  them  from  all  moral  responsibility  for 
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the  consequences  of  their  activities  and  justifies  them  in  courses  of  action 
which  the  moralist  might  not  approve.  In  such  cases,  the  artist  and  the 
scientist  contend  that  moral  considerations  are  not  relevant  to  the  enter¬ 
prises  which  they  have  in  mind. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  are  mistaken.  For  in  asserting  that 
esthetic  and  scientfic  values  ought  to  take  precedence  over  “moral”  values, 
and  that  it  is  their  duty  not  to  let  “morality”  interfere  with  their  art  or  their 
science,  are  they  not  really  making  a  moral  judgement?  What  they  are 
questioning  is  not  so  much  the  relevance  of  morality  as  a  particular  system 
of  moral  values.  Morality  in  its  widest  sense  may  be  taken  to  mean  not  the 
pursuit  of  one  particular  good  among  many — good  conduct,  as  distinct  from 
good  art  or  good  science — but  the  effort  to  discern  the  relative  importance 
of  all  goods  and  to  see  that  the  claims  of  each  receive  their  due  recognition. 
Everything  we  do,  every  choice  or  decision  that  we  make  in  any  field  of 
interest,  is  an  aspect  of  our  conduct.  “Morality,”  it  has  been  said,  “is  co¬ 
extensive  with  action,  and  therefore  with  life.”2 3 


Moral  Obligation 

In  the  last  section  we  have  introduced  the  terms  “ought”  and  “duty”  into  our 
discussion.  The  concept  of  duty  or  moral  obligation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  concepts  in  moral  philosophy,  or  ethics.  In 
some  instances,  at  least,  acting  morally  appears  to  mean  doing  something 
simply,  or  mainly,  because  we  know  or  believe  that  we  ought  to  do  it,  and 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  without  much  reference  to  any  ulterior 
good  that  might  be  brought  about  by  our  action.  (Some  philosophers  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  action  is  morally  good  only  when  it  is  done  from 
a  sense  of  duty.)  Philosophers  have  been  divided  over  the  question  whether 
“good”  or  “ought”  is  the  primary  concept  in  ethics;  but  that  there  is  a  close 
relation  between  the  two  is  evident  enough.  Indeed,  we  could  not  say  that  we 
ought  to  pursue  what  is  good  unless  the  idea  of  obligation  were  already 
contained  in  the  idea  “good”.  Professor  Morris  Ginsberg  describes  the 
relationship  thus: 

The  notion  of  value,  excellence,  or  goodness  carries  within  it  the  notion  of 
worthwhileness,  passing  into  obligatoriness.  In  recognizing  anything  as 
excellent  we  at  the  same  time  recognize  it  as  worth  having,  worth  doing, 
worth  being  or  pursuing,  as  imposing  an  imperative  of  action  or  of  respect 
and  admiration. a 

In  obeying  this  imperative  we  are  doing  what  we  feel  we  ought  to  do;  in  other 


2J.  L.  Stocks,  The  Limits  of  Purpose  (London:  Benn,  1932),  p.  72. 

3Morris  Ginsberg,  On  Justice  in  Society  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books, 
1965),  p.  20. 
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words,  we  are  doing  the  right  thing.  And  because,  in  discussing  ethics,  we  are 
talking  principally  about  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  action  or  conduct,  it 
will  be  more  appropriate  to  carry  on  our  discussion  in  terms  of  right  and 
wrong  rather  than  of  good  and  bad. 


Are  Moral  Values  Relative? 

In  considering  the  question  of  moral  values  we  encounter  problems  of  much 
the  same  kind  as  those  that  were  raised  in  our  discussion  of  esthetic  values. 
Anthropologists  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  fact  that  patterns  of  be¬ 
haviour  and  conduct  vary  widely  from  one  community,  society,  or  culture 
to  another.  What  is  considered  right  behaviour  in  one  society  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  wrong  in  another.  Are  there  any  absolute  or  objective  standards  by 
which  these  patterns  can  be  judged,  or  is  their  rightness  or  wrongness  simply 
relative — relative,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  generally  accepted  opinions  in  any 
given  society?  Shall  we  say  that  what  was  generally  considered  right  in  the 
Chinese  society  of  1000  b.c.  was  right  for  that  society,  and  that  what  is 
generally  considered  right  in  the  Canadian  society  of  1967  a.d.  is  right  for 
our  society?  If  so,  then  in  any  given  society  “right”  will  have  no  other 
meaning  whatever  than  “generally  considered  right”. 

Many  people  have  subscribed  to  this  conclusion.  However,  the  fact  that 
different  societies  have  different  notions  about  what  is  right  or  wrong,  and 
hold  to  these  notions  equally  firmly,  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  rightness 
and  wrongness  are  relative.  Nor  does  it  prove  that  there  is  not  some  objective 
standard  to  which  one  notion  may  approximate  more  closely  than  another. 
A  judgement  is  not  necessarily  true  just  because  the  majority  of  people  in  a 
society  believe  it  to  be  true.  In  the  realm  of  physical  fact  many  things  which 
were  once  almost  universally  believed  to  be  true  are  now  known  to  be  false. 
There  was  a  time,  for  example,  when  nearly  everyone  believed  that  the  earth 
was  flat;  but  we  do  not  for  that  reason  say  that  for  them  it  really  was  flat, 
just  as  for  us,  who  believe  it  is  spherical,  it  is  spherical.  The  difference,  of 
course,  is  that  in  matters  of  physical  fact  it  is  always  possible  in  principle  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  by  means  of  demonstrative  proof.  We  not 
only  believe  that  the  earth  is  spherical:  we  know  that  it  is  spherical.  In  the 
realm  of  values  no  such  proof  seems  possible.  But,  as  we  saw  earlier,  not 
every  truth  is  susceptible  of  proof;  and  when  two  judgements  conflict,  the 
absence  of  proof  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  one  of  them  may  not  in 
fact  be  true  and  the  other  false. 


Moral  Codes 

In  any  society  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  code  of  moral  rules  which  will 
embody  some  at  least  of  the  principal  values  held  by  that  society.  And  it  has 
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sometimes  been  assumed  that  if  there  are  any  absolute,  objective  values, 
then  it  should  be  possible  to  embody  them  in  a  code  which  will  be  absolutely 
and  universally  valid  for  all  societies.  However,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
frame  any  such  code.  “Do  not  steal,”  “Do  not  tell  lies,”  are  examples  of 
rules  to  which  most  people  in  our  Canadian  society  would  probably  give 
assent,  even  if  some  of  them  would  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  some¬ 
times  break  the  rules.  (A  rule  does  not  cease  to  be  a  rule  because  it  is 
broken;  in  fact,  it  could  not  be  broken  unless  it  were  a  rule.)  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  think  of  exceptional  situations,  even  in  our  own  society,  in  which 
it  might  be  right  to  steal  or  to  tell  a  lie.  If  a  man  were  intending  to  commit  a 
murder,  and  if  he  asked  you  for  some  information  which  you  knew  would 
help  him  to  carry  out  his  intention,  would  it  be  wrong  to  tell  him  a  lie? 

The  example  just  cited  should  remind  us  that  moral  rules  can  only 
prescribe  or  prohibit  certain  outward  forms  of  action,  without  regard  to  all 
the  varying  circumstances  in  which  the  action  may  be  performed.  To  this 
extent  their  validity  may  be  said  to  be  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  cases  in  which  they  may  have  to  be  applied.  A  form  of  conduct 
which  may  realize  value  in  one  set  of  circumstances  may  be  destructive  of  it 
in  another.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  rules  should  be  done  away  with. 
Moral  rules  are  useful  guides  to  action:  they  would  not  have  become  rules 
at  all  unless  they  were  considered  to  apply  to  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
They  are  designed  to  enable  people  to  know  the  right  thing  to  do  without 
having  to  undertake  the  labour  of  going  back  and  working  out  the  answer 
from  first  principles  every  time  they  are  faced  with  a  moral  decision:  if  the 
rule  is  well  grounded,  it  is  only  in  unusual  or  special  circumstances  that  it 
will  need  to  be  questioned. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  morality  or  right  conduct  is  not 
a  matter  of  mechanically  following  a  set  of  rules.  This,  in  any  case,  is  not 
always  possible.  A  moral  rule  is  concerned  only  with  the  realization  of  one 
particular  value  in  abstraction  from  all  particular  circumstances;  but  in  many 
of  our  actual  decisions  we  find  ourselves  with  a  conflict  of  values.  We  may 
have  to  break  one  rule  in  order  to  keep  another,  or  to  sacrifice  one  value  in 
order  to  realize  another.  The  relativity  of  moral  rules ,  however,  is  a  quite 
different  thing  from  the  relativity  of  the  values  which  the  rules  are  designed 
to  help  us  realize.  Moreover,  all  that  we  have  shown  so  far  is  that  rules  may 
be  relative  to  the  objective  circumstances  of  a  given  situation.  When  people 
assert  that  values  are  relative,  however,  what  they  usually  mean  is  that 
values  are  relative  to  the  subjective  opinions,  beliefs,  and  tastes  of  the  people 
concerned;  and  this  is  another  matter  entirely. 

The  argument  at  this  point  may  be  made  clearer  by  an  illustration.  In 
some  societies  polygamy  is  considered  normal  and  “right”.  Other  societies 
forbid  polygamy  and  insist  on  monogamy  for  their  members.  Such  differ¬ 
ences  in  patterns  of  behaviour  are  often  cited  as  evidence  that  values  differ 
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from  society  to  society,  and  these  differences  of  values  are  in  turn  cited  as 
evidence  that  values  are  relative.  But  does  the  conclusion  necessarily  follow 
from  the  evidence?  May  there  not  be  more  inclusive  values  which  are 
universal  in  their  scope,  and  may  not  the  differing  patterns  of  behaviour 
result  from  attempts  to  give  expression  to  these  values  under  differing 
circumstances? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  there  are  two  societies  in  both  of  which 
the  stability  and  harmony  of  the  social  order,  and  of  family  life  as  its 
foundation,  are  held  to  be  a  supreme  good  or  value.  Suppose,  further,  that 
one  of  these  societies  is  forced  to  win  its  subsistence  and  survival  by  hazard¬ 
ous  occupations,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  high  mortality  rate  among  the 
men  and  a  large  preponderance  of  women,  while  in  the  other,  which  enjoys 
a  safe  and  easy  existence,  the  numbers  are  roughly  equal.  Under  these 
circumstances,  respectively,  the  first  society  might  find  that  polygamy  pro¬ 
vided  the  most  stable  and  harmonious  social  order,  while  in  the  second  social 
stability  and  order  might  be  better  preserved  by  the  institution  of  monogamy. 
In  such  a  case,  the  moral  rules  would  differ  precisely  because  both  societies 
were  pursuing  the  same  good  or  value. 

In  the  instance  we  have  just  considered,  we  might  say  that  polygamy  was 
right  for  one  society  and  monogamy  for  the  other.  In  either  case,  the  value 
would  be  instrumental,  since  it  would  be  a  means  to  social  stability.  Is  this 
as  far  as  we  could  go?  Not  necessarily.  If  it  could  be  shown  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  monogamy  in  itself  constitutes  a  deeper  and  more  satisfying 
relationship  between  men  and  women  than  polygamy,  and  that  there  is  a 
profounder  respect  for  women  as  individual  personalities  in  monogamous 
than  in  polygamous  societies,  then  we  might  be  justified  in  saying  also  that 
monogamy  was  not  merely  relatively  but  absolutely  and  intrinsically  better 
than  polygamy.  (This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  quality  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  and  respect  for  individual  personality  are  taken  to  be  intrinsic  values.) 
This  conclusion  could  still  be  true  even  if,  in  some  societies,  because  of 
particular  social  or  economic  conditions,  other  values  were  considered  more 
important  and  were  given  precedence. 

Arguments  Against  Relativism 

All  that  we  have  attempted  to  show  so  far  is  that  the  wide  variations 
observable  in  patterns  of  human  behaviour  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  values  are  relative.  But  are  there  any  positive  reasons  for 
believing  that  there  are  intrinsic  values  that  are  not  relative  but  absolute 
and  universal?  A  thorough-going  relativism  asserts  that  whatever  is  con¬ 
sidered  right  or  good  by  any  particular  society  is  right  or  good  for  that 
society.  Since  this  theory  makes  values  relative  to  people’s  beliefs,  opinions, 
tastes,  and  interests,  it  also  makes  them  subjective,  though  it  is  group  sub¬ 
jectivism,  not  individual  subjectivism,  that  is  involved. 
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This  view  contains  a  number  of  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  how  do  we 
determine  what  is  generally  considered  right  in  any  given  society?  Pre¬ 
sumably  we  can  only  do  it  by  finding  out  the  majority  opinion.  But  do  we 
really  believe  that  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  can  be  determined 
by  taking  a  vote?  Can  a  minority  never  be  right  in  a  dispute  about  value? 
Again,  how  do  we  determine  the  limits  of  the  “society”  for  which  a  particular 
pattern  of  values  holds  good?  The  argument  for  relativism  rests  on  the  fact 
that  these  patterns  differ  throughout  the  world.  Is  there  one  pattern  for  the 
whole  of  the  Western  world,  or  for  the  Western  hemisphere,  or  for  North 
America,  or  for  Canada?  Even  within  a  single  nation  there  may  be  great 
differences  in  values.  What  is  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  racial  relations?  Is  it  the  same  in  Alabama  as  in  Minne¬ 
sota?  If  not,  may  not  each  state  claim  to  be  a  separate  society  and  therefore 
entitled  to  its  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  this  matter?  In  that  case, 
what  is  morally  right  in  one  state  might  be  morally  wrong  in  another.  But  is 
it  really  possible  that  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  determined 
by  a  line  on  the  map?  And,  if  so,  why  should  we  stop  short  at  state  boundar¬ 
ies?  There  are  wide  differences  of  value  among  people  even  in  the  same 
city  or  the  same  school.  Why  cannot  each  group  and  each  sub-group  claim 
its  own  standard?  And  if  each  group,  why  not  each  individual?  The  ultimate 
position  to  which  relativism  leads  is  the  view  that  every  individual  is  entitled 
to  choose  his  own  standard  as  he  sees  fit.  Then,  since  there  is  no  other 
standard  than  the  individual’s  own,  whatever  any  individual  chooses  to 
regard  as  right  is  right  for  him,  and  the  words  “right”  and  “wrong”  have 
lost  all  their  meaning.  Nobody  could  ever  do  anything  wrong,  since  he  would 
only  need  to  change  his  standard  in  order  to  make  it  right. 

The  view  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  choose  his  own  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  has  been  seriously  defended  by  some  philosophers.  Professor 
Max  Otto,  for  example,  defines  the  highest  good  as  “the  most  livable  life  for 
all  who  have  a  life  to  live”.  And  then  he  adds,  “Each  person  to  be  the  final 
judge  of  what  ‘most  livable’  means  for  him.”4  But  what  if  my  idea  of  the  most 
livable  life  involves  the  slavery  or  subjection  of  thousands  of  others  or  the 
wholesale  torture  and  murder  of  people  in  concentration  camps?  Would  it 
still  be  right  for  me  to  pursue  my  own  version  of  the  highest  good? 

Even  if  we  go  back  to  the  view  that  values  are  relative  not  to  each  individ¬ 
ual  but  to  the  society  or  group,  there  are  still  serious  difficulties.  For  one 
thing,  on  any  relativist  view  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  moral  progress  or 
reform,  since  progress  implies  some  kind  of  objective  standard  by  which  it 
can  be  measured.  Moreover,  if  right  conduct  is  simply  whatever  is  accepted 
as  such  in  any  given  society,  then  any  departure  from  the  accepted  standard 
can  only  be  wrong.  Reformers  are  usually  people  who  oppose  the  accepted 


4Max  Otto,  Science  and  the  Moral  Life  (New  York,  Mentor  Books,  1949),  p.  60. 
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standard  in  the  name  of  a  higher  or  better  morality.  But  if  relativism  is  true, 
then  in  any  society  in  which  the  majority  of  people  approved  of  slavery,  the 
proposal  to  abolish  slavery  would  be  wrong  and  immoral.  (This  does  not 
mean  simply  that  it  would  be  thought  wrong  and  immoral:  it  would  actually 
be  so,  in  the  only  sense  that  those  words  could  bear.)  Even  if  a  society  did 
somehow  change  its  moral  standard,  there  would  be  no  sense  in  which  the 
new  standard  could  be  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  old.  A  society 
which  prohibited  slavery  would  not  be  better  than  one  that  approved  it:  it 
would  merely  be  different. 

If  all  values  were  relative,  we  should  have  to  maintain  such  propositions 
as  that  the  values  accepted  in  Nazi  Germany  were  just  as  good  and  as  right 
for  the  people  of  that  society  as  ours  are  for  us.  Such  a  conclusion  is  so  pro¬ 
foundly  at  variance  with  our  deepest  convictions  that  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  theory  which  leads  to  it  must  be  false  somewhere.  And  in  fact,  in 
spite  of  all  the  differences  in  value  systems  and  the  genuine  elements  of 
relativism  which  they  may  contain,  there  are  some  basic  intrinsic  values 
which  we  are  fully  justified  in  regarding  as  absolute  and  objective.  Whether 
in  particular  circumstances  we  regard  honesty  as  more  important  than  kind¬ 
ness,  or  justice  as  more  important  than  peace,  may  be  in  some  respects  a 
relative  and  subjective  decision.  But  that,  other  things  being  equal,  honesty 
is  better  than  dishonesty,  justice  than  injustice,  kindness  than  cruelty,  peace 
than  war,  love  than  hatred,  courage  than  cowardice,  is  not  seriously  to  be 
doubted.  As  Professor  Nowell-Smith,  one  of  Britain’s  leading  contemporary 
moral  philosophers,  has  said: 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  rules  of  conduct  that  have  never  changed 
and  probably  never  will;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  life  in  society 
would  be  like  if  we  abandoned  them.  The  more  we  study  moral  codes  the 
more  we  find  that  they  do  not  differ  on  major  points  of  principle  and  that 
the  divergencies  that  exist  are  due  partly  to  different  opinions  about 
empirical  facts,  for  example  about  the  effects  of  certain  types  of  conduct, 
and  partly  to  differences  in  social  and  economic  organization  that  make  it 
appropriate  to  apply  the  fundamental  rules  now  in  one  way,  now  in  an¬ 
other.3 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  the  point,  which  has  already  been  made  in  our 
discussion  and  which  Professor  Nowell-Smith  draws  attention  to,  that  many 
disputes  which  we  take  to  be  disputes  about  moral  values  are  really  disputes 
about  the  instrumental  value  of  certain  patterns  of  behaviour.  What  is  at 
issue  in  these  instances,  therefore,  is  not  a  question  of  value  but  a  question 
of  fact.  The  current  debate  about  sexual  morality  can  be  taken  as  a  case  in 
point.  On  the  main  question  of  value,  nearly  everyone  is  agreed:  they 
agree,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  enjoyment  of  sex  is  in  itself  good.  What  is  in 


5P.  H.  Nowell-Smith,  Ethics  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books,  1954),  p.  18. 
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dispute  is  the  conditions  under  which  the  true  value  or  goodness  of  sex  can 
be  most  fully  realized  and  its  practice  have  the  best  consequences.  And  this 
is  a  matter  of  empirical  fact.  What  has  to  be  determined  is  the  likely  outcome 
of  the  differing  codes  of  sexual  ethics  in  terms  of  human  health  and  happiness 
— particularly  emotional  and  mental  health — and  questions  of  that  sort, 
bearing  in  mind  how  many  other  people  may  be  affected  by  the  relationship 
between  two  individuals,  and  all  the  ramifications  of  the  matter  in  terms  of 
family  and  social  life,  the  up-bringing  of  children,  the  formation  of  human 
character,  the  quality  of  our  culture  and  so  on.  Though  these  may  be  very 
difficult  questions  to  decide,  they  are  questions  of  fact.  Both  those  who 
defend  traditional  codes  and  those  who  criticize  them  do  so  by  contending 
that  the  facts  are  on  their  side. 

If  we  examine  carefully  other  disagreements  about  right  and  wrong  in 
human  behaviour,  we  shall  often  find  that  there  too  the  dispute  is  about  the 
instrumental  value  of  different  kinds  of  behaviour  rather  than  about  funda¬ 
mental  values  themselves.  If  anyone  were  seriously  to  contend  that  dishonesty 
is  to  be  preferred  to  honesty,  injustice  to  justice,  cruelty  to  kindness,  and 
so  on,  we  should  probably  not  say  that  all  values  are  relative  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  but  that  his  values  were  false  and  perverted  and 
his  judgements  simply  wrong. 


Intuition  and  Reason 

The  question  “What  is  the  source  of  our  values?”  can  be  taken  in  two  ways. 
From  the  side  of  the  subject  it  can  be  taken  to  mean  “How  do  we  come  to 
attribute  value  to  things?”  or  “How  do  we  perceive  or  discover  the  value  of 
things?”  The  subjectivist  would  probably  put  the  question  in  the  first  form, 
the  objectivist  in  the  second.  (Even  if  values  are  objective,  a  valuation  still 
involves  a  subject,  since  every  value  is  a  value  for  a  subject.)  The  objectivist, 
however,  may  also  have  a  second  question  in  mind,  namely,  “How  do  things 
come  to  have  value?” 

To  the  question  in  its  first  sense,  one  obvious  answer  is  that  we  acquire 
our  ideas  as  to  what  is  valuable  from  our  parents  and  teachers  and  anyone 
else  who  influences  our  early  education  and  training.  Does  this  mean  that  we 
value  simply  what  we  have  been  taught  to  value,  whether  by  precept  or 
example,  and  that  we  might  have  had  a  completely  different  set  of  values  if 
we  had  been  taught  something  else?  In  respect  of  some  of  our  values  this  is 
no  doubt  so;  but  in  the  realm  of  the  fundamental  values  that  we  have  been 
discussing  it  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Most  of  our  early  knowledge  is 
acquired  through  teaching.  In  mathematics,  for  example,  we  are  taught  our 
multiplication  tables  and  we  learn  that  7  x  9  =  63.  But  we  do  not  believe 
this  simply  because  we  have  been  taught  it.  If  we  had  been  taught  that 
7x9  =  65,  we  might  have  believed  it  for  a  time,  but  as  soon  as  we  began  to 
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employ  our  own  faculty  of  reason,  we  would  perceive  that  it  was  untrue. 
Nowadays,  fortunately,  children  are  taught  to  exercise  this  faculty  in  mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  start.  But  even  if  we  began  by  accepting  the  truth  of  7  x  9 
=  63  on  the  authority  of  a  teacher,  our  acceptance  of  it  now  rests  on  the 
fact  that  our  faculty  of  reason  has  enabled  us  to  validate  what  we  were  taught 
and  to  see  that  it  is  true  regardless  of  how  we  first  came  to  know  it. 

Do  we,  then,  have  some  *kind  of  a  faculty  that  enables  us  to  perceive  for 
ourselves  whether  our  knowledge  of  values  is  true  or  false,  and,  if  so,  how 
does  it  work?  Among  those  who  maintain  that  we  do  have  such  a  faculty 
some  have  likened  its  workings  to  those  of  our  physical  faculty  of  vision.  We 
“just  see”  by  a  kind  of  inner  vision  that  justice,  love,  courage,  and  so  on,  are 
good,  much  as  we  just  see,  by  an  immediate  act  of  outward  perception,  that 
daffodils  are  yellow.  The  faculty  that  enables  us  to  grasp  a  truth  immediately 
in  this  way  without  any  intermediate  process  of  reasoning  is  called  intuition. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  mysterious  about  this  faculty:  we  employ  it 
constantly  in  other  connections.  As  we  have  already  said,  not  everything 
that  we  know  with  certainty  can  be  proved.  Thus,  to  go  back  to  mathematics 
for  an  example,  once  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  “things  that  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another”,  we  see  intuitively  that  this  must 
necessarily  be  true,  and  the  perception  is  immediate,  leaving  no  room  for 
the  interposition  of  a  proof.  In  just  this  same  way,  moral  intuitionists  affirm, 
we  see  the  truth  of  our  fundamental  judgements  of  value.  Objectors  to 
intuitionism  point  out  that  different  people  sometimes  have  contradictory 
intuitions  about  the  same  thing.  But  reason,  too,  sometimes  leads  people  to 
contradictory  conclusions,  and  even  our  sense  perceptions  are  not  infallible. 

Other  philosophers  have  maintained  that  it  is  principally  our  faculty  of 
reason  that  enables  us  to  arrive  at  value  judgements.  Now  it  is  quite  certain 
that  reason  does  play  an  important  part  in  the  process.  In  any  particular 
situation  requiring  a  moral  choice  it  is  reason  that  enables  us  to  set  in  order 
and  to  discover  the  interconnections  between  all  the  various  facts  and 
considerations  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  case.  When  we  are  faced  with  a 
choice  of  several  possible  courses  of  action,  the  question  as  to  which  of  them 
will  be  instrumental  in  realizing  the  greatest  value  often  requires  very  close 
and  acute  reasoning.  Again,  it  may  be  that  some  of  our  values  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  others:  reason  helps  us  to  bring  them  all  into  a  coherent  system. 
But,  as  we  have  seen  at  more  than  one  stage  in  our  discussion,  reason  must 
have  a  starting  point  which  is  not  itself  arrived  at  by  reasoning,  but  is  in 
some  way  given.  Our  fundamental,  intrinsic  values  seem  to  be  of  this  kind. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  certain  kind  of  reasonableness  that  they 
commend  themselves  to  us.  Thus,  as  a  moral  rule,  “We  ought  to  be  honest  ’ 
is  reasonable  in  a  way  that  “We  ought  not  to  be  honest”  is  not.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  give  reasons  why  we  ought  to  be  honest.  Some  people 
have  tried  to  do  so,  but  their  suggested  reasons  never  succeed  in  explaining 
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the  absolute  nature  of  the  obligation.  And  so,  if  we  recognize  the  obligation 
to  be  honest,  we  do  so  because  we  see  that  it  is  absolute  and  unconditional 
and  not  because  we  are  argued  into  it  by  so-called  reasons.  If  it  could  be 
deduced  from  something  else,  it  could  only  be  from  another  obligation.  The 
concept  of  obligation  can  never  be  derived  from  any  number  of  observed  or 
empirical  facts.  As  it  is  often  put:  “An  ought  cannot  be  derived  from  an  is .” 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  conflicts  with  the  view  that  values  are  revealed 
to  us  by  experience.  Without  some  experience  of  life  in  the  world  we  should 
not  come  to  make  any  value  judgements  at  all.  It  is  in  the  course  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  are  led  to  those  intuitions  and  trains  of  reason  by  which  we 
sort  out  our  values  and  arrange  them  in  some  kind  of  coherent  system. 


The  Source  of  Value 

When  we  come  to  the  second  meaning  of  the  question  “What  is  the  source 
of  value?”  we  find  ourselves  in  rather  deep  water.  In  fact,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  just  what  the  questioner  is  trying  to  establish.  If  some¬ 
one  asks,  “How  does  there  come  to  be  value  in  the  world  at  all?”,  the  most 
straightforward  answer  might  perhaps  be  simply,  “Because  that’s  the  kind  of 
place  the  world  is.”  Does  it  make  sense  to  ask  why  the  world  is  the  kind  of 
place  it  is  and  not  some  other  kind  of  place? 

The  attempts  to  go  beyond  this  answer  have  taken  various  forms,  and  we 
can  only  glance  at  one  or  two  of  them  in  passing.  Some  thinkers  have  started 
their  inquiry  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  man.  Man,  it  is  observed, 
is  a  being  with  certain  needs  and  desires.  From  this  observation  the  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  drawn  that  value  attaches  to  whatever  helps  him  to  fulfil 
those  needs  and  desires.  Beyond  the  bare  requirements  of  survival  and 
subsistence,  however,  men’s  needs  appear  to  vary  widely,  as  their  desires 
certainly  do.  Thus,  as  we  saw  earlier,  the  question  arises  whether  all  are 
equally  worthy  and  deserving  of  fulfilment,  and  we  are  led  on  to  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  values  of  all  the  various  things  that  men  may  desire.  If  there 
are  good  desires  and  bad  desires,  it  cannot  be  simply  the  satisfaction  of  desire 
that  is  itself  valuable. 

The  force  of  this  objection  becomes  even  clearer  when  we  examine  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  find  a  ground  for  value  in  some  world-wide 
process  revealed  to  us  by  science.  Let  us  try  to  find  out,  some  scientists  have 
said,  what  is  actually  happening  in  the  world.  If  we  can  do  that,  we  can  then 
say  that  anything  that  helps  to  carry  the  process  forward  is  valuable.  Now, 
when  the  story  of  man  is  surveyed  on  the  widest  scale,  one  continuous,  over¬ 
all  process  revealed  to  us  by  science  is  the  process  of  evolution.  Accordingly, 
the  theory  has  been  put  forward  that  our  value  terms  “good”  and  “right”  are 
properly  applied  to  whatever  accords  with  or  furthers  this  process. 

However,  there  is  no  logical  connection  between  the  statements  “This  is 
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what  is  happening,”  and  “This  is  morally  good  or  right.”  (The  attempt  to 
find  one  is  just  one  more  attempt  to  derive  an  “ought”  from  an  “is”.)  A 
thing  is  not  good  simply  because  it  happens.  And  so  in  order  to  distinguish 
those  evolutionary  developments  that  are  good  from  those  that  are  bad,  the 
proponents  of  evolutionary  ethics  find  themselves  compelled  in  the  end  to 
appeal  to  some  moral  standard  that  is  independent  of  the  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess.  Sir  Julian  Huxley,  a  leading  theorist  of  evolutionary  ethics,  states, 
“Anything  which  permits  or  promotes  open  development  is  right,  anything 
which  restricts  or  frustrates  development  is  wrong.”0  And  again,  “Fulfilment 
seems  to  describe  better  than  any  other  single  word  the  positive  side  of 
human  development  and  human  evolution.”  But  then  he  also  says,  “Of 
course,  not  all  fulfilment  or  all  enjoyment  is  good  or  right.  ...  It  is  the 
business  of  moral  systems  to  make  such  evaluations.”6 7  In  other  words,  having 
started  by  trying  to  find  a  criterion  of  good  and  right  in  the  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess  itself,  Sir  Julian  ends  by  appealing  to  a  standard  outside  it.  Sir  Julian’s 
famous  grandfather,  T.  H.  Huxley,  the  popularizer  of  Darwin’s  theory  of 
natural  selection,  believed  that  ethical  conduct  ran  directly  counter  to  the 
evolutionary  process.  “What  is  ethically  best,”  he  declared,  “involves  con¬ 
duct  that  is  in  all  respects  opposed  to  that  which  leads  to  success  in  the 
cosmic  struggle  for  existence.” 

No  discussion  of  the  source  of  moral  value  can  overlook  the  fact  that, 
traditionally,  many  of  the  attempts  to  answer  the  question  have  been  bound 
up  with  religious  beliefs.  Certain  kinds  of  action  have  been  held  to  be  right 
because  God  has  commanded  us  to  perform  them:  others  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  wrong  because  God  has  forbidden  them.  It  has  been  held,  further, 
that  the  will  of  God — that  is,  what  He  requires  or  forbids  us  to  do — has  been 
revealed  to  us,  by  precept  and  example,  through  divinely  inspired  prophets 
and  teachers.  Our  business,  on  this  view,  is  to  accept  and  observe  what  we 
have  been  told  on  divine  authority. 

Today  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  theologians  or  religious  people  would 
put  the  matter  in  this  way.  For  one  thing,  the  obligation  to  be  just,  truthful, 
honest,  unselfish,  and  so  on.  is  recognized  quite  as  readily  by  people  who 
have  no  religious  beliefs  as  by  believers.  (Is  this  just  a  habit  of  mind  that 
lingers  on  from  an  age  when  religious  faith  was  almost  universal?)  For 
another  thing,  anyone  can  claim  to  have  divine  authority,  but  we  cannot 
give  our  allegiance  to  anybody  and  everybody  who  makes  this  claim.  What 
criterion,  then,  should  we  use  to  distinguish  those  (if  any)  who  really  have 
the  authority  they  claim  to  have  from  impostors?  Do  they  have  some  dis¬ 
tinctive  quality  that  sets  them  apart  and  validates  their  claim? 


6Sir  Julian  Huxley,  Evolution  in  Action  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books,  1963), 
p.  154. 

Ubid.,  p.  150. 
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If  they  do,  it  can  only  be  our  own  independent  awareness  of  values  that 
enables  us  to  recognize  it.  If  a  man  claimed  to  have  divine  authority  or  to  be 
divinely  inspired  and  at  the  same  time  lived  a  life  of  crime  and  counselled  us 
to  murder,  to  steal,  and  to  lie,  we  should  probably  reject  him  as  a  charlatan. 
Our  reason  for  rejecting  him  would  be  that  we  know  very  well  that  such 
actions  are  wrong.  But  if  we  use  our  knowledge  of  values  in  this  way  to 
assess  claims  to  divine  authority,  that  knowledge  cannot  itself  be  something 
that  we  accept  simply  from  someone  who  claims  divine  authority. 

Considerations  like  these  bring  us  back  to  the  recognition  that  funda¬ 
mental  moral  values  are  discerned  directly  (whether  through  intuition  or 
reason)  and  are  not  deduced  from  articles  of  religious  faith.  If  people  do 
then  associate  them  with  a  system  of  religious  belief,  it  is  because  they 
experience  them  as  absolute,  and  discern  in  this  absoluteness  a  guarantee 
that  they  are  not  mere  human  inventions  but  principles  embedded  in  the 
very  constitution  of  the  universe.  In  the  order  of  human  knowledge,  then, 
the  connection  between  morality  and  religion  is  that  knowledge  of  the  Moral 
Law  leads  to  knowledge  of  the  Law-giver,  not  vice  versa.  At  the  same  time 
the  knowledge  itself,  or  the  faculty  for  acquiring  it,  is  held  to  be  implanted 
in  us  by  God. 


VALUES  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Our  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  been  about  some  of  the  philosophical 
problems  surrounding  the  question  of  value.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  been 
largely  abstract,  and  references  to  particular  social  situations  have  been 
mainly  by  way  of  illustration  and  example.  The  student  of  the  social  studies 
needs  to  have  some  knowledge  of  these  problems,  not  least  because  without 
such  knowledge  he  is  unable  to  examine  critically  the  assumptions  which  he 
himself  brings  to  his  studies.  Also,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  I,  the  social  studies, 
as  distinct  from  the  social  sciences,  are  concerned  with  what  ought  to  be  as 
well  as  with  what  is.  The  philosophical  question  with  which  we  have  been 
concerned  is  how  we  determine  what  ought  to  be,  and  how  we  distinguish 
what  really  is  valuable  from  what  is  merely  thought  to  be  valuable  (provided 
such  a  distinction  is  recognized). 

The  social  studies,  however,  also  have  their  descriptive  function.  Though 
they  deal  with  their  material  in  the  light  of  what  ought  to  be,  the  material 
itself  is  provided  by  what  is;  that  is  to  say,  by  social  situations  as  they 
actually  exist.  Our  discussion,  therefore,  must  now  move  from  the  philo¬ 
sophical  to  the  sociological  plane,  from  an  abstract  consideration  of  value  to 
an  examination  of  values  and  the  value  system  as  we  find  them  existing  in 
our  own  Canadian  society.  Talcott  Parsons  defined  a  value  system  as  follows: 
“The  value  system  of  a  society  is  the  conception  held  by  its  members,  with 
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varying  degrees  of  unanimity  [sic],  of  a  good  society  and,  hence,  the  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  they  measure  the  good  things  and  the  shortcomings  of  their 
own  society.”8  Such  a  system  will  include  many  kinds  of  values — a  few  that 
may  be  regarded  as  absolute  and  universal;  some  that  are  local  or  temporary, 
not  being  shared  by  other  societies  or  even  by  the  same  society  in  times  past; 
many  that  are  only  instrumental  (though  sometimes  mistakenly  thought  to 
be  intrinsic);  not  a  few  that  are  matters  of  controversy  within  the  society 
itself;  and,  inevitably,  some  that  are  false,  attributing  goodness  to  things  that 
are  not  good  at  all.  The  pattern  of  what  is  regarded  as  acceptable  behaviour 
that  emerges  from  such  a  system  may  be  termed  the  mores  of  the  society. 
Though  a  few  fundamental  principles  may  remain  unchanged,  such  a  system 
is  itself  clearly  subject  to  change  as  changing  economic  and  social  conditions 
make  new  patterns  of  behaviour  more  adequate  for  the  realization  of  our 
values,  and  as  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  experience  provide  new  in¬ 
sights  into  the  nature  of  the  good  society  and  into  the  connections  between 
ends  and  means. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  VALUE  SYSTEM 

Among  the  factors  that  have  been  identified  as  basic  or  fundamental  to  the 
development  of  the  value  system  in  our  Canadian  culture  are  the  following: 
( 1 )  the  cult  of  progress,  that  is,  the  optimistic  belief  that  things  are  always 
changing,  in  general,  for  the  better;  (2)  a  conviction  that  freedom  is 
important  and  that,  while  the  individual  is  an  integral  part  of  society,  he 
must  be  autonomous  in  certain  respects;  (3)  a  belief  in  democracy  as  a 
system  based  in  natural  law  and  the  autonomy  of  the  individual;  (4)  the 
ideal  of  equality  rather  than  of  stratification  as  a  pattern  of  social  relation- 
slilpT;  t~5)  an  emphasis  on  efficiency,  practicality,  activity,  and  personal 
achievement  (the  modern  version  of  the  Puritan  ethic  which  emphasized 
thrift,  industry,  and  the  rewards  of  virtue);  (6)  humanitarianism,  including 
altruism;  (7)  a  concern  with  morality,  which  expresses  itself  in  a  conformity 
to  convention  in  personal  morals  among  those  seeking  to  climb  the  social 
ladder;  (8)  a  desire  for  personal  comfort  and  luxury;  (9)  an  acceptance  of 
and  satisfaction  with  our  own  way  of  life,  and  a  willingness  to  impose  it  on 
others;  and  (10)  a  reliance  on  science,  especially  applied  science,  as  a 
means  to  desired  ends.  The  factors  involved  in  the  development  of  a  system 
are  not  usually  the  same  as  those  that  maintain  it.  They  are  by  nature  dynamic 
factors  and,  therefore,  continually  encourage  more  development  and  pro¬ 
gress.  The  end  is  never  reached  but  changes  with  each  new  advance. 

A  culture  is  studied  by  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  people  in  it,  the 


«Eli  Ginzberg,  (ed.),  Values  and  Ideals  of  American  Youth  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1961),  p.  271  (citing  Talcott  Parsons). 
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participants.  The  observer  seeks  to  distinguish  those  actvities  or  kinds  of 
action  that  are  permitted  by  the  society,  those  that  are  either  obligatory  or 
forbidden,  and  those  that  are  either  approved  or  disapproved  Since  patterns 
of  action  are  not  innate  but  acquired,  they  are  subject  to  change.  They  are 
dynamic  rather  than  static.  Let  us  arrange  all  social  activities  on  a  continuum 
from  “forbidden”  to  “obligatory”,  thus: 

Forbidden - Disapproved - Permitted - Approved - Obligatory 

The  mid-section  of  this  paradigm,  the  permitted  activity,  is  the  area  of  the 
value  system  most  subject  to  change.  Since  little  guidance  is  given  in  this 
area,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice.  As  we  approach  either  of  the  extremes, 
there  is  much  less  deviation  from  the  accepted  pattern  in  any  given  society. 
Attitudes  to  those  activities  which  are  permitted  may  change  in  either  di¬ 
rection.  Permitted  activities  may  become  first  disapproved,  then  forbidden, 
or  they  may  become  first  approved,  then  obligatory.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  every  particular  activity  to  change  its  position  on  the  continu¬ 
um.  Some  that  do  may  change  only  slightly.  Nevertheless,  both  ritual  (the 
required  thing)  and  tabu  (the  forbidden  thing)  have  developed  in  this  way. 
In  most  cultures,  it  is  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  determine  what  is  obligatory 
and  what  is  forbidden,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  define  the  middle 
ground.  It  is  here  that  controversy  and  uneasiness  are  found.  In  other  words, 
in  this  area  one  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  or  whether  his 
action  will  be  approved  or  not. 

The  following  sentence  is  selected  from  a  publication  of  a  large  edu¬ 
cational  organization  in  the  United  States:  “The  basic  moral  and  spiritual 
value  in  American  life  is  the  supreme  importance  of  the  individual  person¬ 
ality.”9  Could  a  similar  statement  be  made  about  Canadian  life?  About  life 
in  each  of  the  recognized  nations  of  the  world?  If  individual  personality  is 
the  supreme  consideration  in  a  society,  are  there  important  implications  for 
political,  religious,  economic,  and  social  organization?  For  example,  is  such 
a  view  consistent  with  dictatorship?  With  a  single-party  government?  With  an 
elite  society?  With  slavery?  With  an  authoritarian  church?  With  a  wide- 
ranging  social  welfare  program?  If  individual  personality  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  how  will  differences  of  opinion  be  dealt  with?  How 
will  quarrels  be  settled,  or  international  conflicts  resolved?  If  we  accept  the 
quoted  statement,  do  we  still  recognize  limits  to  individual  freedom?  If  so, 
what  are  they?  What  place  or  purpose  shall  we  assign  to  such  institutions  as 
family,  government,  church,  school?  Can  one  have  a  moral  code,  or  is  the 
statement  itself  a  moral  code?  Are  there  moral  or  ethical  questions  which 


“Educational  Policies  Commission.  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in  the  Public  Schools,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.:  N.E.A.,  1951,  p.  18. 
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cannot  be  resolved  by  application  of  the  statement?  It  will  be  seen  that  such 
a  broad  generalization  has  many  implications  and  affects  a  variety  of 
questions. 


The  Classification  of  Values 

The  above  discussion  leads  us  to  the  need  for  some  classification  of  values, 
the  establishment  of  some  order  or  hierarchy  among  them.  We  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  choosing  between  alternatives  if  all  values  were  considered 
equal.  There  are  many  situations  where  more  than  one  response  is  possible. 
If  each  appeared  equally  good  from  a  specific  point  of  view,  how  would  one 
select  one’s  mode  of  action?  Whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  we  base 
our  judgement  on  some  established  ranking  of  the  values  in  our  value  system. 
If  the  choice  is  between  security  and  beauty,  for  example,  we  must  decide 
which  is  the  more  important.  The  choice  need  not  be  the  same  in  every 
instance  but  might  vary  with  the  context  or  circumstances.  Pairs  of  values 
or  goods  may  often  appear  in  conflict,  and  choices  must  be  made.  Having  a 
“philosophy  of  life”  means  in  part,  at  least,  having  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
hierarchy  of  values.  A  casual,  superficial  examination  would  show  that  there 
are  at  least  four  distinguishable  groups:  (1)  simple  gratifications  which 
might  be  called  minor  or  half  values;  (2)  values  which  serve  as  means  for 
certain  ends;  (3)  values  which  seem  to  be  adhered  to  by  specialized  or 
minority  groups  within  the  culture;  and,  (4)  values  which  appear  to  be 
generally  accepted,  at  least  in  our  own  culture  or  tradition  and  at  the  present 
time. 

Getzels,  a  well-known  modern  sociologist,  uses  a  different  classification. 
He  refers  to  sacred,  secular,  and  emergent  values.  He  lists  four  sacred  values: 
democracy,  individualism,  equality,  and  human  perfectibility  or  optimism. 
On  a  second  level  he  places  the  secular  values,  which  are  more  significant  in 
day-to-day  activity.  The  traditional  secular  values  are:  the  work-success 
ethic,  future  time  orientation,  independence  or  the  autonomy  of  the  self,  and 
Puritan  morality.  These  secular  values  are  subject  to  change,  with  the  result 
that  a  third  group  appears,  namely,  the  emergent  values:  social  adjustment 
instead  of  the  work-success  ethic,  present  rather  than  future  time  orientation, 
group  conformity  instead  of  personal  independence,  and  moral  relativism 
in  place  of  the  Puritan  ethic.  Conflicts,  differences  of  opinion,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  arise  because  different  groups  of  people,  such  as  parents,  teachers, 
or  pupils,  choose  to  emphasize  different  groups  of  values. 

Research  studies  using  the  above  classification  indicate  that  both  students 
and  younger  teachers  prefer  emergent  values.  However,  there  is  a  high 
correlation  between  success  in  school  and  the  holding  of  traditional  secular 
values.  Also,  students  who  stick  closest  to  traditional  values  more  often  seek 
college  admission  and  entrance  to  the  professions.  Translated  into  common 
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terms,  these  data  show  that  most  young  people  favour  emergent  values,  but 
that  those  who  seek  advancement  or  success  in  the  adult  world,_as  it  is  at 
present  constituted,  are  well  advised  to  stick  to  the  secular  values  heldTiy 
the  adults  whom  they  wish  to  join.  One  can  easily  see  how  conflict,  both’ 
between  groups  and  within  groups,  can  develop. 

Since  the  question  of  values  is  so  critical  in  what  pupils  do  in  school  and 
what  they  propose  as  life  goals,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  school 
has  any  systematic  effect  on  the  value  system  accepted  by  the  student. 
Research  has  indicated  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the 
value  systems  of  freshmen  and  seniors.  In  other  words,  whatever  values  the 
student  brings  to  high  school  when  he  enters,  he  is  likely  to  take  away  with 
him  when  he  leaves.  The  school  as  an  institution  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
very  effective  agent  of  change. 

Values  seem  to  be  acquired  chiefly  by  modelling.  If  the  school  is  to  be¬ 
come  an  effective  agent  of  change,  the  teacher  must  become  a  significant 
figure,  that  is,  a  model  of  the  desirable  value,  not  merely  a  person  teaching 
about  values.  If  students  identify  themselves  more  readily  with  younger 
teachers  than  with  older  ones,  this  may  explain  Getzels’  finding  that  both 
students  and  young  teachers  favour  emergent  values.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  did  the  young  teachers  become  interested  in  emergent  values?  Does  one 
simply  become  more  traditional  with  age?  We  need  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  how  the  development  of  the  value  system  takes  place  before  we 
can  tinker  with  it  to  build  the  “Great  Society”,  whatever  that  is. 

When  analyzing  a  value  system,  one  of  the  factors  to  be  examined  is  the 
system  of  rewards  to  individuals.  How  is  merit  rewarded?  How  does  one 
move  up  or  down  the  class  ladder?  How  does  one  become  a  leader?  Is  there 
unrestricted  mobility  in  the  class  structure,  or  is  there  an  inflexible  caste 
system?  These  questions  are  related  to  the  distinction  between  the  preferred 
and  the  preferable — between  what  actually  is  valued  and  what  ought  to  be 
valued.  A  classless  society  may  be  preferable,  but  in  practice  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  stratification  on  social  and  economic  grounds.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  a  class  system  is  preferred.  We  should  all  deny  that  we  are  narrow¬ 
minded  or  intolerant,  but,  nevertheless,  we  tend  to  regard  our  way  of  life  as 
the  right  way  whenever  we  are  faced  with  decisions  in  matters  concerning 
political  organization,  race,  ethnic  origin,  religion,  ethics,  and  economics.  It 
is  probable  that  all  cultures  think  in  such  terms  as,  “Our  way  is  normal,  and 
any  variation  is  eccentric.” 

If  the  above  assumption  as  to  how  most  people  think  is  correct,  then  the 
boundary  between  the  normal  and  the  perverted  is  very  difficult  to  draw. 
Since  every  man  regards  his  own  way  of  life  as  normal  and  right,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  resent  the  imposition  of  other  ways.  This  may  well  be  the  reason 
why  much  of  the  assistance  offered  by  the  advanced  countries  to  the  develo¬ 
ping  nations  has  been  met  with  distrust,  fear,  resentment,  and  hostility — 
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why,  for  example,  American  foreign  aid  has  so  often  met  the  hostile  response, 
“Yankee,  go  home.”  In  some  countries  the  receiving  government  has  said 
fairly  openly  that  it  wants  American  economic  aid  but  does  not  wish  to 
accept  American  ideology  with  it.  One  of  the  problems  facing  the  social 
studies  in  the  high  schools  is  how  to  develop  the  realization  that  every  human 
relationship  must  be  based  on  mutual  understanding.  Is  the  problem  largely 
one  of  communication?  As  the  whole  world  'becomes  our  environment, 
sociologically  speaking,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  increasingly  complex  nature 
of  society. 


An  Example  of  One  System 

There  are  three  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  class  structure.  These 
three  methods  are  based,  respectively,  on  the  principles  of  hereditary 
privilege,  open  competition,  and  equalitarianism.  The  first  erects  class 
barriers,  the  second  provides  for  the  scaling  of  such  barriers,  and  the  third 
breaks  down  the  barriers.  In  Western  society,  the  Industrial  Revolution 
marked  either  the  end  of,  or  a  change  in  the  nature  of,  hereditary  rights. 
There  are,  however,  still  a  few  vestiges  of  hereditary  privileges,  especially 
in  the  economic  sphere.  There  is  still  a  tendency  for  large  ccrporations  to 
provide  special  opportunities  for  relatives  and  descendants  of  their  execu¬ 
tives.  We  find  sons  “starting  at  the  top”  to  learn  a  business,  for  example. 
Since  there  are  no  hereditary  titles  in  Canada,  and  no  feudal  landholdings, 
class  barriers  of  birth  or  rank  do  not  exist.  When  we  do  speak  of  the  “upper 
class”,  we  are  referring  to  a  division  based  mainly  on  wealth,  the  easiest  kind 
of  barrier  to  breach.  In  theory,  at  least,  anyone  in  this  country  may  become 
wealthy. 

Historically,  at  least  in  Anglo-Saxon  society,  open  competition  had  its 
heyday  after  the  emphasis  on  hereditary  privilege  had  begun  to  break  down. 
Open  competition  should  provide  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  individual 
to  succeed,  to  exploit  his  own  talents,  to  excel,  and  to  rise  to  a  position  of 
power  and  leadership  by  merit,  regardless  of  his  origin  or  his  connections. 
Such  a  system,  however,  could  succeed  only  if  everyone  were  honest,  fair, 
and  altruistic.  Society  soon  learned  that  safeguards  were  needed  to  protect 
the  less  able  and  the  less  vigorous  from  ruthless  exploitation  and  domination 
by  their  stronger  and  more  determined  fellows.  The  competitive  system  is 
best  suited  to  an  affluent  society  where  there  is  plenty  for  everyone,  even  for 
those  who  come  last  in  the  competition  (as  somebody  must). 

The  voice  of  equalitarianism  has  been  growing  stronger  ever  since  the 
French  Revolution.  On  this  continent  it  has  grown  considerably  in  the  present 
century,  following  an  age  of  rugged  individualism  personified  in  the  frontiers¬ 
man,  the  oil  and  railway  barons,  and  the  great  industrial  tycoons  who  dom¬ 
inated  the  social  and  economic  scene  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  can 
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serve  a  useful  purpose  so  long  as  it  means  equality  of  civil  rights  and  of 
opportunity.  It  can  be  wasteful  of  talent  if  it  becomes  a  fetish  to  conceal 
one’s  gifts.  We  observe  the  latter  attitude  in  the  good  student  who  is  anxious 
not  to  be  identified  as  an  egg-head,  the  politician  who  plays  on  his  humble 
origins,  and  the  business  executive  who  pretends  to  be  “one  of  the  boys”.  In 
a  moderate  form  equalitarianism  has  produced  much  good,  as  witness  the 
public  school,  the  graduated  income  tax,  the  single  vote,  and  public  pro¬ 
vision  for  minimum  standards  of  health  and  welfare.  When  equalitarianism 
is  construed  as  equalization  there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  produce  only  medio¬ 
crity,  through  an  excessive  concern  with  the  levelling  out  of  differences.  Since 
itis  easier  to  reduce  the  top  strata  to  a  lower  level  than  it  is  to  pull  up  the 
lowest  groups  to  a  higher  level,  the  average  may  be  lowered  more  than 
necessary.  Rightly  applied,  the  principle  of  equalitarianism  could  improve 
society  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  lowest  groups  without  worsening 
the  condition  of  the  higher  ones. 

John  W.  Gardner  has  suggested  that  all  three  principles,  that  is,  privilege, 
competition,  and  equalitarianism,  may  be  active  in  the  same  society  at  the 
same  time  but  in  varying  degrees.  Perhaps  the  way  to  the  good  society  lies 
along  a  path  which  selects  elements  from  all  of  them.  If  the  right  degree  of 
tension  can  be  maintained  between  encouragement  and  restraint  of  individ¬ 
ual  performance,  our  society  should  progress  smoothly  and  rapidly.  If  any 
one  of  the  basic  principles  becomes  unduly  dominant,  it  tends  to  bring  about 
its  own  downfall.  Historically,  hereditary  privilege  led  to  in-breeding  and 
soft  living  to  the  point  at  which  lowered  vitality  among  the  privileged  classes 
resulted  in  the  breakdown  of  the  system.  Equalitarianism,  with  its  distrust 
of  anyone  who  stands  out  from  the  mass  or  herd,  tends  to  defeat  itself 
through  lack  of  leadership.  Intense  rivalry  in  an  unrestrainedly  competitive 
society  leads  to  insecurity,  distrust,  and  lack  of  co-operation.  If  we  could 
combine  the  best  features  of  each  of  these  systems — strong  leadership,  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  and  co-operation  for  the  common  good — then 
our  society  should  be  on  the  road  to  excellence. 


FIVE  SPECIFIC  VALUES 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  consideration  of  some  specific  values. 
These  might  be  regarded  as  little  case  studies  of  individual  values.  Every 
value  could  be  studied  in  this  way,  but  we  have  limited  our  selection  to  five. 
They  are:  freedom,  equality,  security,  abundance,  and  excellence. 

Freedom 

Freedom  has  always  been  a  battlecry  of  the  individual.  In  Western  culture  it 
most  often  appears  as  part  of  the  philosophy  of  natural  rights.  Freedom  of 
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the  person  is  a  right  as  inalienable  as  identity.  English  law  from  very  early 
times  has  included  the  right  of  habeas  corpus ,  that  is,  the  right  to  personal 
freedom  except  after  due  process  of  law. 

Freedom  is  really  a  process  rather  than  a  condition.  It  is  associated  with 
the  fullness  of  life  of  an  advanced  society.  Only  those  men  can  be  free  who 
do  not  have  to  be  fully  occupied  with  maintaining  life.  The  concept  of  the 
“noble  savage”  of  primitive  societies  as  a  free  man  is  false,  since  primitive 
man  was  almost  entirely  occupied  and  preoccupied  with  getting  subsistence. 
Even  the  basic  freedoms  of  communication  and  of  the  press  are  possible 
only  because  of  the  technological  advances  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Following  that  revolution,  the  common  man  was  in  a  position  to  become 
really  free.  “Freedman”  was  a  term  applied  to  those  released  from  feudal 
serfdom  as  well  as  to  those  released  from  bondage  or  slavery.  The  sovereignty 
of  one  man  over  another  had  been  annulled.  The  rights  of  post-feudal  man 
were  summarized  in  the  phrase  “life,  liberty,  and  property”,  although 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  to  revise  this  phrase  slightly  when  he  wrote  it  into  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  (What  change  did  he  make?) 

Freedom  became  an  important  aspect  of  the  cultural  development  of  the 
15th  century.  This  development  was  a  result  of,  and  was  built  upon,  the 
accumulation  of  technological  improvements  that  had  been  made  during 
the  medieval  period.  A  parallel  cultural  explosion  may  be  in  the  making  at 
the  present  time.  Our  age  is  marked  not  only  by  a  vast  accumulation  of 
technological  knowledge,  but  also  by  a  rapid  acceleration  in  its  production. 
Where  the  advances  of  the  medieval  period  took  centuries,  ours  take  only 
decades.  Learning  gives  access  to  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  ages, 
makes  the  acceleration  of  progress  easier,  and  adds  meaning  and  significance 
to  phrases  like  freedom  from  ignorance,  freedom  from  dogma,  freedom  from 
prejudice,  freedom  from  superstition,  freedom  from  fear. 

One  of  our  most  important  freedoms  is  the  democratic  right  of  minorities 
to  be  heard.  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  culture  where  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  maintaining  freedom  of  speech  for  the  dissident.  The  voice  of 
a  minority,  even  the  voice  of  a  single  individual,  may  be  the  expression  of 
right. 

Freedom  is  a  word  with  different  meanings  in  different  spheres.  It  varies 
from  complete  liberty  of  action  to  a  condition  characterized  by  rather  severe 
limitations  as  to  what  is  permitted  by  society.  Such  limitations  mark  the 
boundaries  between  licence  and  freedom  under  law.  For  example,  freedom 
of  action  in  our  society  is  limited  by  law,  but  there  are  no  limits  on  freedom 
of  thought.  You  may  not  strike  your  neighbour,  although  you  may  think  that 
you  would  like  to  do  so.  Speech  is  a  middle  ground;  as  a  vehicle  for  thought 
it  is  free,  but  in  the  arena  of  action  it  is  subject  to  rules  (of  libel  as  well  as  of 
grammar) . 

So  long  as  men  are  free,  they  will  differ.  Pluralism,  the  toleration  of 
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different  opinions  and  different  points  of  view,  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
freedom.  The  rejection  of  pluralism  means  that  all  men  must  think  alike, 
which  in  turn  means  the  death  of  freedom.  In  so  far  as  men  are  honest,  not 
hypocrites,  they  will  defend  their  differences.  A  sentence  attributed  to 
Voltaire  should  be  recalled  in  this  connection.  He  said,  “I  disagree  to  the 
death  with  what  you  say,  but  I  shall  defend  with  my  life  your  right  to  say 
it.”  This  is  the  very  height  or  epitome  of  the  democratic  ethic. 

A  distinguishing  mark  of  Canadian  culture  is  the  acceptance  of  pluralism. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  no  standards  or  rules,  but  it  does  mean  that 
we  are  tolerant  of  standards  and  rules  other  than  our  own  in  all  aspects  of 
life,  including  morality  or,  more  especially,  the  mores.  One  implication  of 
pluralism  is  that  the  mores  are  based  in  human  nature  and  human  reason 
rather  than  in  authoritarian  regulation.  We  shall  see  that  freedom  is  closely 
related  to  other  values,  especially  to  the  next  two  considered  here,  equality 
and  security. 


Equality 

Equality  may  be  defined  as  the  absence  of  artificial  barriers  to  individual 
development.  There  are  many  such  contrived  barriers  recorded  in  the 
history  of  man.  Hereditary  monarchies  and  caste  systems  meant  that  a  man’s 
opportunities  were  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  Shamans, 
priests,  guilds,  fraternities,  knights,  and  hosts  of  other  small  groups  had 
influence  because  they  were  privy  to  certain  mysteries  and  rituals  not  avail¬ 
able  to  all.  The  seigneurial  or  feudal  organization  of  landholding  erected  a 
barrier  between  the  landed  aristocrat  and  the  serf  or  peasant.  Now  bar¬ 
riers  have  largely  disappeared.  Everybody  is  middle-class.  If  there  are 
divisions  or  strata,  they  are  layers  of  middle-class  people,  with  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  up  or  down  the  socio-economic  ladder. 

Among  factors  that  have  promoted  the  movement  towards  greater 
equality  have  been  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  decimation  of  populations 
by  plague  and  war,  greater  literacy,  and  the  increasing  mobility  and  urban¬ 
ization  of  populations.  An  urban  society  is  bourgeois,  that  is,  middle-classTby 
definition.  The  middle  class  has  been  able  to  absorb  the  remnants  of  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  has  so  improved  the  lot  of  the  proletariat  that  now  the  latteFhas 
become  a  part  of  the  same  middle  class.  A  middle-class  society,  even  though 
it  does  retain  many  rituals,  is  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  ceremonial  society.  It 
is  distinguished  by  a  tremendous  drive  for  its  own  improvement,  which  is 
often  referred  to  as  upward  mobility. 

The  institution  of  private  property  was  the  single  most  prominent  mani¬ 
festation  of  this  drive.  The  right  of  property  has  proved  to  be  a  potent 
weapon  in  the  struggle  for  equality.  The  ownership  of  property  broke  down 
the  barriers  between  serfs  and  landholders,  erasing  the  landed  gentry  in 
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England  as  effectively  as  the  guillotine  liquidated  the  aristocrats  in  France. 
The  right  of  property  may  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  hence  to 
plutocracy,  but  a  plutocracy  is  not  so  great  an  obstacle  to  individual  success 
as  an  aristocracy.  Since  every  man  may  achieve  wealth,  a  plutocracy  closes 
no  doors  but  is  open  to  all. 

Much  modern  wealth  is  accumulated  and  held  as  corporate  rather  than 
as  personal  property.  Even  though  big  business  corporations  are  rather 
impersonal,  they  are  usually  owned  by  a  large  number  of  shareholders.  Jn  a 
sense,  a  corporation  in  the  economic  sphere  is  comparable  to  a  representative 
democracy  in  the  political  arena.  Just  as  one  individual  represents  one  vote 
in  government,  so  one  share  represents  one  vote  in  business.  The  big  corpor¬ 
ation, Tike  the  democratic  government  of  a  large  country,  is  impersonal  and 
distant,  but  it  is  based  on  the  premise  of  equality,  that  every  share  is  equal 
to  every  other  share  in  company  management.  This  impersonality  is  one 
more~facet  of  the  anonymity  of  the  individual  in  modern  society — the 
individual  citizen  in  a  democracy,  the  individual  worker  on  an  assembly  line, 
the  individual  shareholder  in  business.  In  each  case,  the  individual  surrenders 
a  part  of  his  identity,  but  in  return  he  gains  equality. 

Just  as  the  ownership  of  property  broke  down  the  barriers  between  serfs 
and  landholders,  so  did  literacy  breach  the  wall  between  priest  and  layman. 
It  is  no  accident  of  history  that  the  development  of  congregational  types  of 
church  organization  followed  closely  upon  the  spread  of  literacy  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  What  had  been  “the  mysteries”  became  commonly  available 
knowledge.  The  priest  was  no  longer  a  shaman,  but  a  pastor.  Similar  changes 
came  in  all  professions.  A  professional  position  was  now  available  to  anyone 
who  would  learn  the  corpus  of  knowledge  associated  with  it. 

Thus,  with  the  barriers  of  hereditary  class  and  of  educational  privilege 
effectively  broken  down,  modern  man  in  Western  culture  was  able  to  move 
toward  equality  with  his  fellows. 

We  must  confine  our  understanding  of  equality  to  mean  “equality  of 
opportunity”.  One  can  easily  see,  for  example,  wide  gaps  or  inequalities 
between  man  the  producer  and  man  the  consumer.  We  see  a  range  in  Canada 
from  the  very  rich  to  the  very  poor,  even  though  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  social  legislation  to  narrow  the  gap.  Private  property  may  or  may 
not  be  a  good  in  itself.  About  a  century  ago,  Adam  Smith  said  “Civil  govern¬ 
ment,  in  so  far  as  it  is  instituted  for  the  protection  of  property,  is,  in  reality, 
instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  rich  against  the  poor.”  Do  you  think  he 
would  say  the  same  today?  What  evidence  is  there  that  civil  government  now 
regards  itself  as  the  defender  of  the  poor  against  the  rich?  The  following 
statement  should  prove  to  be  an  interesting  topic  for  debate:  “Where  private 
property  is  unevenly  distributed,  the  impact  of  the  economic  freedom  of  the 
few  on  the  personal  freedom  of  the  many  has  results  not  much  different 
from  a  society  based  on  slavery.” 
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When  we  look  at  the  field  of  politics,  we  are  faced  with  what  appears  to 
be  a  contradiction  in  values.  How  can  one  have  freedom  and  equality  at 
the  same  time?  How  much  restraint  should  government  place  on  individual 
freedom  in  order  to  preserve  equality?  How  can  a  society  preserve  equality 
without  falling  into  mediocrity?  Bertrand  Russell  puts  the  same  question  in 
a  somewhat  different  form:  “How  can  we  combine  the  degree  of  individual 
initiative  which  is  necessary  for  progress  with  the  degree  of  social  cohesion 
which  is  necessary  for  survival?”  Equality  may  mean  either  justice  or 
identity,  morality  or  likeness.  Most  languages  use  the  same  word  for  “equal” 
and  “alike”,  but  in  English  we  can  express  the  difference  in  meaning. 
For  example,  when  we  read,  “All  men  are  created  equal,”  we  do  not  mean  or 
imply  that  they  are  identical  or  alike.  Equality  does  not  mean  uniformity; 
equality  of  opportunity  does  mean  equal  opportunity  to  become  more  di¬ 
verse.  If  we  have  liberty,  equality  may  follow,  but  if  we  start  with  equality, 
liberty  does  not  necessarily  follow.  It  is  possible  to  be  all  equal,  yet  all  slaves. 


Security 

From  the  very  beginning  of  man’s  appearance  on  earth,  security  for  the 
individual,  that  is,  survival,  has  been  a  primary  objective  of  life.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  primitive  man’s  association  in  groups  was  the  security  for 
the  individual  afforded  by  the  group.  The  chief  perils  which  threatened 
either  individual  or  group  security  were,  and  still  are,  disease,  famine,  and 
war.  Political  organizations  were  formed  to  promote  security.  Much  techno¬ 
logical  and  scientific  advance  was  made  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  hazards 
to  security.  Practically  all  ceremonial  systems  of  cultures  and  all  religious 
rituals  had  security  as  one  of  their  aims.  Even  those  systems  which  have 
been  developed  comparatively  recently,  historically  speaking,  give  attention 
to  this  element.  Note,  for  example,  such  expressions  as,  “Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,”  and  “Deliver  us  from  evil,”  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Science  and  technology  have  made  tremendous  forward  strides  against 
pestilence,  disease,  and  famine.  Many  of  the  great  killing  diseases  have  been 
brought  under  control.  We  are  able  to  produce  more  food  per  unit  of  land 
or  per  unit  of  labour  than  ever  before.  Our  concern  for  the  control  of  the 
population  explosion  is  just  another  example  of  the  continuing  search  for 
security  against  famine.  Social  improvement  or  progress  really  means  that, 
although  nations  and  empires  may  rise  and  fall,  mankind  always  goes  for¬ 
ward.  History  continues  to  permit  an  optimistic  view  of  man. 

Our  age  is  marked  by  the  insecurity  associated  with  the  fear  of  war.  This 
fear  has  been  fostered  by  the  potential  destructiveness  of  modern  weapons. 
Mass  communication  has  made  everyone  aware  of  Hiroshima,  of  Sputnik,  of 
the  ideological  conflict  called  cold  war,  of  the  space  race,  of  nuclear  and 
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thermo-nuclear  weaponry.  Man  may  be  still  a  savage  at  heart,  for  he  is  the 
only  creature  that  will  fight  for  principles.  In  nearly  every  case  those 
principles  are  ceremonial.  Life  becomes  less  ceremonial  as  it  becomes  more 
rational,  and  this  fact  provides  much  ground  for  optimism.  Technology  has 
placed  in  man’s  hands  some  lethal  weapons,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
provided  better  means  for  their  control.  Many  people  fear  that  an  accident 
may  cause  war,  but  most  agree  that  none  of  the  big  nations  would  intention¬ 
ally  start  a  modern  holocaust.  As  some  wit  has  remarked,  the  fourth  world 
war  would  be  fought  with  rocks.  The  potential  violence  of  conflict  is 
increased  by  size,  but  the  hazard  is  proportionately  reduced.  World-wide 
political  organizations,  national  alliances  on  the  grand  scale,  huge  inter¬ 
dependence  factors  in  the  economic  sphere,  efficient  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  facilities,  and  the  corporate  nature  of  big  government  are  all 
factors  on  the  side  of  peace.  Mankind  has  never  yet  had  to  make  a  new 
beginning. 

Abundance 

A  new  value  in  Western  society  can  best  be  listed  as  abundance,  or  the  search 
for  abundance.  For  centuries  we  followed  what  was  generally  referred  to  as 
the  Puritan  ethic.  According  to  the  Puritan  ethic,  there  was  goodness  inher¬ 
ent  in  austerity.  All  waste  was  abhorred.  Industry  and  hard  work  were  high 
virtues,  and  luxury  and  idleness  were  sinful.  Wealth  became  a  sign  of 
blessedness,  and  poverty  a  mark  of  the  damned.  The  mid-20th  century  is 
characterized  by  a  new  value,  which  we  here  call  abundance,  indicated  by 
the  search  for  ease,  luxury,  leisure,  higher  pay,  and  shorter  hours  of  labour. 
Abundance  is  one  of  the  great  equalizing  values,  reducing  the  gap  between 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  There  is  really  no  longer  a  question  in  our 
society  of  having  or  not  having,  although  there  is  still  a  wide  range  in  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  possession.  For  example,  while  no  one  starves  in 
our  culture,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  on  the 
table;  while  everyone  has  shelter,  the  home  may  be  a  room  in  a  slum  or  a 
mansion  in  the  suburbs.  The  graduated  income  tax  and  the  graduated  in¬ 
heritance  tax  further  reduce  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  and  increase 
the  tendency  for  all  to  become  middle-class,  as  indicated  earlier. 

There  is,  however,  a  paradox  of  plenty.  The  paradox  has  a  long  history. 
Under  the  Puritan  ethic,  emphasis  on  thrift  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  this  wealth  in  itself  was  not  regarded  as  a  good.  Today,  under  a 
threat  of  abundance,  we  see  waste  and  conspicuous  consumption  of  material 
wealth.  Although  we  rarely  operate  at  full  production  capacity,  we  still  have 
dumping  or  aid  programs  to  get  rid  of  surpluses.  Adam  Smith  must  have 
overlooked  this  possibility  when  he  said  that  consumption  was  the  end  of  the 
economic  process,  because  our  society  is  marked  by  this  seeming  paradox  of 
being  both  production-  and  consumption-oriented. 
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Systematic  ceremonial  waste  has  marked  every  society  throughout  history. 
Man  has  been  mindful  of  forces  outside  himself  that  have  been  useful  or  kind 
to  him.  Some  force  or  deity  provided  the  seasons,  the  sun,  the  fruitful  soil, 
the  rain.  To  this  mystic  force  which  provided  the  good  fortune  he  responded 
with  ceremonial  waste,  as  exemplified  by  ritualistic  sacrifice  of  the  first 
fruits,  feasts  of  thanksgiving,  and  burial  rites,  to  cite  only  a  few.  An  excellent 
example  is  provided  by  the  potlatch  of  the  West  Coast  Indians,  who  esta¬ 
blished  their  worth  and  status  in  the  tribe  by  conspicuous  ritual  destruction 
of  their  own  property.  The  more  a  man  could  give  away  or  destroy,  the 
greater  he  was.  There  are  stories  of  potlatches  where  a  great  chief  gave  away 
and  destroyed  large  quantities  of  furs,  fish,  horses,  and  canoes  simply  to 
humiliate  a  lesser  chief  who  could  not  match  him.  The  ambition  to  “keep 
up  with  the  Joneses”,  although  pursued  by  different  means,  is  not  unknown 
in  other  cultures  too!  Our  paradox  is  that  we  are  driven  to  produce  more 
and  more  efficiently  so  as  to  accumulate  wealth,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  driven  to  spend  lavishly  and  waste  our  substance  so  as  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  genteel  poverty.  It  seems  “respectable”  (that  is,  acceptable 
to  our  society)  to  live  in  a  big  house,  but  it  is  also  respectable  to  have  a  big 
mortgage  to  go  with  it!  An  earlier  generation  would  have  preferred  to  hold 
a  clear  title  to  a  more  modest  home.  Our  economic  system  is  geared  to  lavish 
consumption  in  order  to  maintain  production  at  a  near-capacity  level. 


Excellence 

Excellence  as  a  facet  of  the  value  system  emphasizes  the  cumulativenature 
of  culture.  The  “good  old  days”  never  were,  but  the  phrase  often  arises  from 
a  comparison  of  the  best  in  one  culture  with  the  average  or  merely  common 
in  another.  Mass  production  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  good  workman¬ 
ship — no  craftsman  could  approach  the  tolerances  of  a  modern  machine 
shop  for  fineness  or  accuracy.  We  can  do  anything  today  that  any  previous 
culture  could  do,  and  we  can  do  it  better,  more  easily,  and  often  more 
quickly  and  more  cheaply. 

The  truly  excellent  is  capable  of  wide  diffusion.  The  idea  that  some  of  the 
really  fine  things  in  life  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  few  is  merely  modern 
snobbery,  a  manifestation  of  primitive  ceremonialism,  used  as  a  way  to  erect 
class  barriers.  Excellence  is  not  synonymous  with  rarity  or  scarcity.  Some 
things  may  be  sought  for  their  rarity,  or  may  be  valuable  because  of  their 
scarcity  rather  than  because  of  their  excellence.  The  ownership  of  a  master¬ 
piece  by  Rembrandt,  for  example,  can  be  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  because  of 
its  rarity,  but  its  quality  of  excellence  can  be  enjoyed  by  many. 

What  becomes  of  excellence  in  an  industrial  organization  with  its  factory 
system,  which,  it  is  said,  reduces  the  individual’s  pride  in  workmanship? 
Since  he  cannot  claim  the  finished  product  as  his  own,  is  the  craftsman  un- 
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able  to  develop  or  fulfil  himself  in  his  work?  Is  the  finished  product  less  than 
excellent  because  the  workman  does  not  feel  so  personally  involved  and 
therefore  does  not  do  his  “best”?  Do  both  the  product  and  the  man  suffer? 
Industrial  management  gives  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  human  side  of 
production.  The  increased  leisure  time  for  avocational  pursuits  made 
possible  by  improved  technology  may  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
ego-involvement  in  work.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a  shorter  work 
week  is  that  it  will  provide  the  working  man  with  more  time  for  creation  and 
recreation,  and  thus  enable  him  to  maintain  both  physical  and  mental  health. 

One  often  hears  a  parallel  argument  concerning  the  mass  media  of  com¬ 
munication.  Detractors  say  that  these  media  perform  a  sort  of  mass  brain¬ 
washing,  that  excellence  in  our  society  is  not  possible  because  these  media 
reduce  all  to  a  level  of  mediocrity.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  mass  media 
of  communication  are  a  powerful  element  in  the  promotion  of  universal 
literacy  and  knowledge.  They  may  thus  raise  the  level  of  culture  rather  than 
lower  it.  Exposing  everyone  to  the  same  fare  does  not,  in  other  words, 
necessarily  mean  a  lowering  of  quality.  The  culture  is  never  good  enough, 
but  we  have  greater  opportunity  than  ever  before  to  improve  it,  using  the 
present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  and  technology  to  build  on  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  past. 

We  have  firmer  grounds  for  optimism  than  any  previous  generation.  Man 
has  always  sought  security,  but  not  until  our  own  day  has  there  been  a  hope 
of  abundance  for  all.  Conventional  wisdom,  to  use  a  phrase  made  popular  by 
John  K.  Galbraith,  assumes  that  scarcity  is  the  natural  condition  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  the  condition  of  the  common  man  has  improved  steadily  over 
several  centuries.  The  golden  ages  of  mankind  have  always  been  periods  of 
relative  prosperity.  The  interdependence  of  values  in  such  times  is  easily 
discernible.  An  affluent  society  can  more  easily  afford  to  pursue  excellence; 
abundance  promotes  both  security  and  equality;  excellence  provides  for  both 
equality  and  freedom;  where  freedom  and  security  are  assured,  more  energy 
may  be  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  abundance.  There  is  no  hierarchy 
in  such  a  value  system,  no  starting  point,  no  single  value  from  which  all 
others  spring.  An  accretion  to  any  one  means  an  improvement  in  the  status 
of  all.  The  circular  bond  between  such  values  is  indissoluble. 


DIFFERING  VALUE  SYSTEMS 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  value  systems  pertains  to  our  own  kind  of  society 
and  culture.  In  another  society  or  in  another  cultural  environment,  the 
organization  and  the  emphasis  might  be  different.  If  we  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  of  other  peoples,  we  should  make  an  attempt  to  identify 
similarities  between  their  institutions  and  our  own.  A  good  starting  point 
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may  well  be  found  in  such  basic  values  as  those  we  have  just  discussed.  Even 
though  the  means  for  securing  the  good  life  may  be  different,  practically  all 
men  seek  such  things  as  freedom,  security,  abundance,  and  excellence. 

What  are  some  bases  for  the  comparison  of  value  systems  between 
cultures?  One  obvious  measure  is  the  breadth  of  scope  which  a  society  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  development  of  man.  In  these  terms,  the  society  with  the 
broader  scope  is  better  than  the  society  with  the  narrower  scope.  This  crit¬ 
erion  is  important  in  distinguishing  an  advanced  society  from  a  primitive 
society,  or  a  good  form  of  government  from  a  poorer  form.  On  this  measure, 
how  would  you  rank  Canada,  France,  Japan,  Kenya,  the  aborigines  of  New 
Guinea?  How  would  you  rank  the  governments  of  the  ussr,  the  usa,  France, 
Congo,  Canada,  Nazi  Germany? 

Your  answers  will  probably  hold  up  a  warning,  a  danger  signal  to  be 
wary  of  too  much  or  too  narrow  specialization  of  either  individuals  or 
countries.  The  individual  who  becomes  very  highly  specialized  is  limiting  his 
alternatives  or  choices.  This  limitation,  as  indicated  above,  means  that  he  is 
closer  to  the  primitive  man  than  to  the  well-rounded,  liberally  educated, 
gentleman  scholar  of  the  recent  past.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
explosion  of  knowledge  makes  it  impossible  for  one  man  to  be  competent 
in  many  fields.  Does  this  mean  that  a  man  should  become  a  master  or 
specialist  in  only  one  narrow  segment  of  knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of 
others?  Is  he  excused  from  being  generally  knowledgeable  about  science 
because  he  is  a  linguist,  or  generally  knowledgeable  about  history  because  * 
he  is  a  mathematician?  Everyone  is  a  part  of  the  society  and  of  the  body 
politic.  Therefore,  each  has  some  obligation  to  maintain  awareness  of  social 
and  political  affairs  even  as  he  mantains  his  expertness  in  his  craft,  pro¬ 
fession,  or  trade.  Thus,  we  expect  everyone,  in  an  open  society  such  as  ours, 
to  maintain  a  degree  of  general  knowledge  in  addition  to  the  development  of 
his  specialization.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  curriculum  of  our  school 
system,  whch  demands  general  education  in  the  public  school,  and  then 
superimposes  training  for  specific  jobs  or  professions  in  the  post-school  years. 


SOME  PARADOXES  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY 

We  live  in  an  environment  of  insecurity.  Our  times  appear  to  be  a  period  of 
indecision,  confused  ideals,  doubtful  values,  and  lack  of  commitment.  The 
modern  attitude  is  ambiguous  or  paradoxical.  There  seem  to  be  no  ultimate 
or  final  values,  but  all  are  held  to  be  relative  and  therefore  subject  to  modifi¬ 
cation.  There  are  both  affirmative  and  negative  solutions  to  the  problems 
posed  by  our  society.  One  is  reminded  of  a  band  of  Indians  with  whom  the 
writer  was  acquainted  who  had  no  direct  “yes”  or  “no”  in  their  vocabularies, 
but  used  a  sort  of  equivocal  locution  which  might  be  translated,  “Well  per- 
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haps  yes  maybe”  and  “Well  maybe  no  perhaps”.  An  example  of  our  para¬ 
doxical  attitude  is  shown  by  the  general  consensus  of  our  society  that  world 
peace  is  a  good  thing,  while  at  the  same  time  we  maintain  a  tremendous 
budget  for  military  preparations  and  go  on  to  defend  such  a  budget  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  economy.  The  traditional  view  of 
values  in  our  society  is  expressed  in  the  following  passage. 

A  righteous  God  was  in  his  heaven,  and  if  all  was  not  right  with  the 
world,  at  least  men  knew  how  to  make  it  so  .  .  .  The  family  was  closely 
knit  and  performed  innumerable  functions  subsequently  to  be  taken  from 
it.  Science  and  technology  were  thought  to  hold  the  keys  to  knowledge 
and  to  the  future.  Government  existed  for  the  benefit  and  at  the  direction 
of  the  governed,  and  each  individual  had  natural  and  inalienable  rights, 
including  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly.  Public  office  was 
regarded  as  a  public  trust  ...  In  international  affairs  it  was  agreed  that 
America  should  stay  at  home  and  mind  her  own  business.  Economic  enter¬ 
prise  was  almost  entirely  in  private  hands  with  a  minimum  of  government 
interference,  and  the  rewards  of  a  man’s  labour  and  ingenuity  were  almost 
entirely  at  his  disposal.  The  rights  of  property  ownership  was  sacred — as 
sacred  as  the  rights  to  life  and  liberty.  Civil  authority  was  superior  to  the 
military  establishment.10 

All  of  these  statements  would  have  been  not  only  accepted  but  also  supported 
at  the  opening  of  this  century.  What  is  the  position  of,  or  attitude  to,  each 
now? 

A  society  which  claims  to  encourage  personal  development  but  at  the 
same  time  insists  on  a  large  measure  of  conformity  must  be  paradoxical.  We 
are  inclined  to  regard  spiritual  and  moral  values  other  than  our  own  as 
questionable,  peculiar,  false,  or  revolutionary.  Generally,  those  who  chal¬ 
lenge  the  established  moral  or  social  order  are  considered  rebels,  criminals, 
or  sinners.  Rousseau,  Franklin,  Freud,  and  Hemingway  would  fall  in  such 
categories.  When  any  society  begins  to  regard  the  nonconformist  or  the 
creative  man  as  a  danger  to  the  established  system,  that  society  may  be  ready 
for  a  new  reformation  or  transformation.  Could  we  have  a  20th-century 
“Enlightenment”  or  “new  birth  of  freedom”,  and  if  we  could,  should  we  do 
so?  The  values  of  today  are  not  those  of  yesterday,  and  they  will  not  be  those 
of  tomorrow  unless  society  becomes  static.  As  men  change,  the  complexion 
of  society  changes,  and  these  changes  must  be  reflected  in  the  value  system. 

A  viable  society,  that  is,  one  which  can  continue  to  live  and  grow,  must 
have  a  system  of  values  in  which  the  majority  of  the  people  believe.  An  early 
sign  of  decay  in  a  civilization,  historically  speaking,  has  been  a  decline  of 
confidence  in  its  ideals  and  of  commitment  to  its  values.  How  can  we  main¬ 
tain  or  promote  commitment  in  a  world  which  may  be  poised  on  the  brink 
of  disaster?  To  begin  with,  the  test  for  freedom  of  thought  is  not  whether  we 


10Ginzberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  232. 
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are  able  to  repudiate  the  value  system  so  much  as  whether  we  have  the 
ability  to  choose  among  values.  We  cannot  condone  intellectual  neutrality, 
but  we  must  maintain  freedom  of  choice.  In  a  democracy,  the  individual 
must  be  able  to  choose  between  alternatives,  his  choice  being  determined  by 
a  rational  inquiry  as  to  what  is  more  valuable  in  terms  of  truth,  goodness,  or 
beauty.  Any  choice  is  considered  better  than  no  choice.  David  Riesman  has 
divided  people  into  two  major  groups,  the  inner-directed  who  are  most 
dependent  on  traditional  mores  and  values,  and  the  other-directed  who  are 
most  dependent  on  the  reactions  of  their  peer  groups.  In  these  terms,  either 
the  inner-directed  or  the  other-directed  is  preferable  to  the  non-directed.  It 
is  the  non-directed  individual  who  lacks  commitment,  who  is  apathetic,  who 
has  no  purposes,  who  is  therefore  dangerous  to  a  democratic  regime. 

If  the  elders  are  perplexed,  what  of  the  younger  people?  They  may  well 
work  out  solutions  which  elude  adults,  complete  with  a  system  of  morals 
and  faith.  Seeing  inconsistencies  in  the  adult  world,  they  establish  their  own 
groups,  which  develop  consistent  value  systems  often  more  idealistic  than 
those  of  the  adult  society  in  which  they  live.  The  youth  group  includes  both 
in-school  and  out-of-school  relationships.  Young  people  generally  place  a 
high  value  on  independent  thought,  which  may  be  manifested  in  rebellion  of 
one  sort  or  another.  They  seek  identity  in  difference  as  well  as  in  conformity. 
They  may  be  more  sophisticated  than  their  elders  because  they  see  more 
social  possibilities.  They  do  not  have  to  adjust  to  the  modem  world  as  their 
parents  do,  because  they  have  known  no  other  kind  of  world.  Their 
assumptions  take  account  of  the  destructive  as  well  as  of  the  beneficial 
aspects  of  science;  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  accept  and  understand  big 
government  with  its  responsibilities  in  both  the  individual  and  the  national 
spheres;  they  recognize  a  need  for  complex  economic  organization.  Their 
basic  problem  is  the  same  as  it  has  ever  been — to  find  ideals  which  make 
life’s  process  meaningful,  and  values  by  which  to  make  moral  and  ethical 
decisions. 

Since  many  of  the  problems  of  youth  are  value-laden,  they  cannot  be 
solved  by  legislation  governing  child  welfare  or  child  labour.  The  research  of 
behavioural  scientists  provides  plenty  of  data,  but  these  data  can  only  shed 
light  on,  not  solve,  the  problems.  Basically,  the  problem  involves  the  search 
for  identity  in  a  bewilderingly  complex  milieu.  Increasing  complexity  in  the 
economic  sphere  tends  to  reduce  the  significance  of  the  individual.  Our  com¬ 
plex,  pluralistic  society  is  marked  by  its  mobility,  its  emphasis  on  middle- 
class  criteria  for  success,  and  its  lack  of  enthusiasms,  factors  that  encourage 
rootlessness.  It  becomes  harder  for  each  succeeding  generation  to  establish 
identity.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  youth  to  conform  to  the  group  or 
to  withdraw  from  participation,  both  of  which  reactions  are  negative  and 
static.  While  the  nuclear  family  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  self-sufficient,  it 
may  have  an  even  more  significant  role  left  to  it,  to  provide  the  love  and 
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security  which  form  a  climate  for  healthy  development  of  the  self-concept 
and  a  functional  value  system. 

The  matter  of  identification  and  development  of  the  ego-concept  is 
simpler  in  more  primitive  societies.  In  our  society  there  are  few  or  no  “rites 
of  passage”  from  boyhood  to  manhood.  There  is  no  clearcut  boundary 
between  the  two,  as  there  is  in  societies  which  have  definite  initiatory  cere¬ 
monies.  The  boundary  is  fuzzy  because  all  phases  of  maturity  do  not  come 
together.  All  three  of  the  great  life  transitions — birth,  induction  to  adult 
society,  death — involve  hardship  and  travail.  Our  society,  probably  in  a  mis¬ 
guided  attempt  to  make  things  easier  for  the  young,  has  failed  to  develop  the 
significant  aspects  of  each  of  these  transitions.  Perhaps  more  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  worthwhileness  of  each  transition  rather  than  to 
concentration  on  ease  of  passage  from  one  to  another. 


Changing  Status  and  Roles  in  Family  Structure 

Every  society  is  marked  by  differences  of  opinion  between  the  generations, 
between  youth  and  adult.  In  a  young  country  such  as  ours  there  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  the  rebellion  of  youth  against  the  old-world  culture  of  parents  and 
grandparents.  While  the  immigrant  faced  problems  of  survival,  the  younger 
people  of  the  second  and  third  generations  have  problems  of  adjustment.  A 
melting-pot  environment  encourages  understanding  and  tolerance,  but  at  the 
same  time  promotes  insecurity  and  distrust  of  traditional  ways.  In  an  earlier 
section  we  spoke  of  the  importance  of  adult  models  for  youth.  If  the  models 
in  the  community  are  inconsistent,  then  the  process  of  identification  by  the 
child  is  difficult  and  results  in  both  conflict  and  anxiety.  If  he  identifies  with 
a  single  model,  the  result  is  inflexibility;  if  he  rejects  all  models,  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  non-conformity,  rebellion,  and  even  delinquency.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  that  the  “strong  mother”  role,  almost  matriarchal,  in  our 
culture  creates  a  severe  problem  for  boys  attempting  to  attain  adulthood.  It 
is  one  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  being  human,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  process  of  growing  up,  that  adolescents  cast  off  control  by  adults  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  greatly  in  need  of  security  and  emotional  support. 

We  do  not  read  very  far  in  the  field  of  family  relationships  before  we  find 
reference  to  the  expanded  family  and  the  nuclear  family.  These  are  both 
descriptive  terms,  the  latter  signifying  only  parents  and  children,  the  former 
including  a  much  wider  group  of  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and, 
indeed,  dependents.  As  the  family,  like  most  other  institutions  in  society,  has 
become  more  specialized,  with  many  of  its  functions  now  surrendered  to  the 
church,  school,  government,  labour  organization,  and  so  forth,  there  is  more 
emphasis  on  the  nuclear  family.  It  is  a  much  more  mobile  unit  than  the 
expanded  family.  One  contributing  factor  to  this  mobility  is  that  there  are 
no  extra  kinfolk  and  few  or  no  servants  or  roomers  living  with  the  nuclear 
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family,  so  that  housing  requirements  are  more  modest.  A  higher  proportion 
of  people  of  marriageable  age  are  married  than  ever  before,  with  a  general 
lowering  of  the  ages  of  both  parents.  Even  though  the  feminine  role  is 
differentiating  to  include  more  than  motherhood  and  homemaking,  an  in¬ 
creasing  birth  rate  is  noted.  The  combination  of  the  trend  to  nuclear  family 
structure,  the  increasing  birth  rate,  and  the  involvement  of  women  outside  the 
home  has  important  implications  for  the  emotional  development  of  children. 
Whereas  the  child  in  the  expanded  family  has  many  others  to  whom  he  may 
turn,  the  child  in  the  nuclear  family  is  forced  to  seek  emotional  ties  at  an 
increasingly  earlier  age  outside  the  home.  He  is  not  the  focus  of  attention  of 
his  mother  or  his  parents,  or  grandparental  and  other  kinfolk,  or  even  of  a 
small  community.  This  factor  becomes  important  in  the  development  of  his 
self-concept,  and  in  his  search  for  individual  security  in  his  culture. 

Consideration  of  the  nuclear  family  organization  leads  us  directly  to  a 
question  raised  in  Chapter  I,  as  to  the  role  of  each  of  the  parents,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  debate  about  matriarchal  or  patriarchal  hierarchy  in  the  modern 
family.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk,  some  of  it  facetious,  about  who  is  “boss” 
or  who  “wears  the  pants”  in  the  Canadian  family.  Theoretically,  if  our  ideas 
about  equality  and  democracy  are  sound,  the  family  should  be  a  co-operative 
unit,  with  both  parents  sharing  the  responsibilities  of  home  management, 
child-rearing,  and  breadwinning.  Traditionally,  the  division  of  labour  has 
assigned  to  the  father  the  role  of  breadwinner  and  to  the  mother  that  of 
breadmaker.  This  division  is  still  the  case  in  large  numbers  of  Canadian 
families.  However,  it  is  a  truism  that  women  in  our  society  are  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  ever  before,  and  that  they  make  up  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  labour  force.  Common  sense  would  dictate  that  modern  woman  should 
not  simply  add  remunerative  work  to  her  former  schedule  of  child-bearing, 
child-rearing,  and  housekeeping.  If  she  shares  the  father’s  traditional  role 
of  breadwinner,  then  the  father  should  share  her  traditional  role  of  home 
work.  That  is,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  transition  or  readjustment  to 
a  new  division  of  labour  in  the  family  unit. 

What  is  the  effect  on  youth  of  these  apparently  changing  roles  of  the 
mother  and  the  father?  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  a  strong  father- 
figure  is  an  important  factor  in  the  induction  of  young  males  into  our  culture. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that,  as  the  father  relinquishes  the  role  of  sole 
breadwinner  in  the  family,  he  also  loses  status.  He  is  no  longer  priest,  mentor, 
and  king  to  his  family.  Indeed,  he  often  appears  to  have  rather  the  status  of 
Jiggs  or  Dagwood  (two  comic-strip  characters) — banker  for  the  family,  but 
rather  inept  and  incompetent  and  usually  dominated  by  the  women  and 
children.  The  son  no  longer  follows  his  father  in  his  trade  or  craft.  Indeed, 
he  may  never  see  his  father  at  work,  probably  does  not  understand  his  job, 
and  cannot  simply  grow  into  a  knowledge  of  the  economic  facts  of  life  by 
observing  his  father.  The  current  concern  for  character  development  through 
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“modelling”  has  caused  a  change  in  the  recommended  father-son  relation¬ 
ship.  Fathers  and  sons,  by  definition,  belong  to  two  different  generations. 
Emphasis  now  is  placed  on  the  father’s  being  a  good  model  for  his  son,  the 
theory  being  that  the  son  may  be  best  inducted  into  society  if  he  tries  to 
emulate  rather  than  to  vie  with  his  father. 

The  weakening  of  the  father  figure  is  often  accompanied  in  the  family  by 
an  increasingly  dominant  mother  figure.  The  matriarchal  family  has  the 
same  effects  on  boys  as  the  weak  father  figure.  Indeed,  these  two  factors  may 
be  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin.  It  may  well  be  that  youth  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  with  their  peers  of  the  same  sex.  Boys  need  to  commune 
with  nature  and  each  other;  they  need  to  share  experiences;  they  need  to 
stretch  their  minds  and  sharpen  their  perceptions  in  both  consultation  and 
competition  with  peers.  The  dominant  mother,  concerned  with  the  social 
adjustment  of  her  male  offspring,  often  gets  in  the  way  of  this  natural  process 
of  maturing.  To  use  David  Riesman’s  cogent  phrase,  she  serves  as  the 
“booking  agent  and  chauffeur”  to  further  the  social  processes  of  culture 
classes  and  dating.  One  result  is  that  human  males  in  our  society  are  con¬ 
ditioned  to  dominance  by  females — first  mothers,  then  female  nursery  and 
elementary  school  teachers,  then  “steady”  girlfriends,  and  finally  young 
wives.  It  has  been  observed  that  such  young  men  excel  in  such  non-intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits  as  baby-sitting.  Margaret  Mead  has  said  that  young  men  in 
our  society  even  use  female  criteria  for  adulthood.  In  an  earlier  time,  a  boy 
became  a  man  when  he  left  home  and  became  self-supporting,  and  a  girl 
became  a  woman  when  she  got  married  and  started  rearing  her  family.  Now, 
however,  the  boy,  using  the  female  criteria,  thinks  he  is  a  man  when  he  gets 
married  and  becomes  a  father,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  near  self- 
support. 

Again,  we  have  dealt  at  length  with  male  youth,  and  the  possible  effects 
of  a  change  in  the  mother  and  father  roles.  A  parallel  development  can  be 
discerned  in  the  case  of  girls.  If  a  girl  sees  a  dominant  mother  in  the  home, 
and  the  mother  is  a  good  model,  how  does  the  girl  conceive  her  own  role? 
Again,  if  the  mother  is  as  much  breadwinner  as  breadmaker,  what  is  the 
effect  on  the  girls  in  the  family?  How  can  girls  maintain  their  status  of 
equality,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  privileges  as  the  weaker  sex? 
What  are  these  “privileges”,  and  should  they  be  preserved?  It  is  a  well- 
known  biological  fact  that  females  mature  more  rapidly  than  males,  and 
that  they  live  longer.  Does  this  have  any  effect  in  promoting  matriarchy  or  a 
dominant  female  role?  Try  to  find  possible  relationships  between  the  answers 
you  discover  and  the  developing  self-concept  of  young  women  in  our  society. 
If  the  female  role  is  indeed  in  a  period  of  transition,  then  the  changing  role  is 
a  proper  object  of  study.  In  the  economic  sphere,  the  question  may  not  be 
whether  a  girl  should  become  a  career  woman  or  a  homemaker,  but  rather 
how  she  can  do  both  adequately. 
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The  matriarchal  complex  in  modern  Western  society  has  both  positive 
and  negative  aspects.  On  the  positive  side,  we  seem  to  think  that  the  matriar¬ 
chal  complex  or  motherly  attitude  has  resulted  in  a  pleasanter  and  softer 
outlook.  For  example,  our  society  seems  to  favour  a  more  humanistic  philo¬ 
sophy  since  women  have  gained  the  franchise.  We  seem  to  be  more  interested 
in  the  equality  or  brotherhood  of  man,  in  democratic  socialism,  and  in 
peaceful  approaches  to  world  problems.  Mother  love  traditionally  has 
accentuated  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  life  itself.  On  the  negative  side, 
some  behavioural  scientists  see  a  strong  connection  between  matriarchal 
orientation  on  the  one  hand  and  such  things  as  racism,  extreme  nationalism, 
and  the  tie  to  blood  and  soil  on  the  other.  Men  fight,  they  say,  for  home  and 
country.  If  man  were  less  matriarchally  oriented,  he  would  see  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  body  of  mankind  rather  than  as  a  citizen  of  a  particular  fa¬ 
mily  or  nation.  It  does  appear  rather  paradoxical  to  argue  on  the  one  hand 
that  a  matriarchal  society  tends  to  be  more  peaceful  and  on  the  other  that  it 
promotes  nationalistic  or  racial  rivalries. 

Erich  Fromm  has  argued  that,  just  as  man  must  break  the  umbilical  tie 
with  the  mother  to  be  born  and  grow  to  manhood,  so  mankind  must  break 
the  tie  with  the  Earth  Mother,  nature,  if  he  wishes  to  grow  and  progress.  He 
goes  on  to  interpret  the  Old  Testament  story  of  the  expulsion  of  the  first  man, 
Adam,  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  the  severance  of  man’s  tie  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  country  and,  further,  as  tabu  against  attachment  to  the  soil.  This  is  his 
basic  argument  for  world  citizenship  as  preferable  to  national  citizenship.  If 
the  matriarchal  organizaton  stands  in  the  way  of  such  membership  in  the 
world  community,  then  this  fact  is  indeed  a  negative  aspect  of  such  organi¬ 
zation. 

Discussion  of  the  matriarchal  and  patriarchal  family  structures  appears 
throughout  history,  emerging  in  many  areas  of  human  concern.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  examples  of  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  in  the  field  of 
religion.  Religious  history  shows  a  change  in  men’s  conceptions  of  gods  as 
the  way  of  life  of  primitive  peoples  changed.  Nearly  all  agricultural  peoples 
have  been  matriarchal,  worshipping  the  Earth  Mother  as  chief  of  the  panth¬ 
eon;  but  as  the  people  became  settled  and  urbanized  they  often  devoted 
themselves  to  patriarchal  gods  such  as  Mithras  and  Vulcan.  The  most  in¬ 
fluential  religious  influences  in  our  Western  culture  have  been  the  Judeo- 
Christian  beliefs  and  organizations.  The  Jewish  tradition  was  patriarchal. 
The  story  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  story  of  leadership  by  strong  patriarchal  chiefs, 
an  exception  to  the  usual  pattern  for  nomadic  and  agricultural  peoples.  The 
line  of  succession  in  Jewish  society  was  male,  through  the  firstborn  son,  and 
long  explanations  were  provided  when  the  regular  line  was  broken.  The  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  Jehovah  or  Yahveh,  was  a  stern  and  demanding  giver  of  the 
law.  The  early  primitive  form  of  Christianity  as  organized  by  Paul  was 
patriarchal,  too.  The  formation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  introduced 
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matriarchal  concepts  with  its  claim  to  be  the  all-embracing  mother,  and  the 
place  of  honour  which  it  gave  to  Mary,  virgin  mother  of  Christ  (that  is,  God). 
Further  developments  of  church  organization  in  the  Reformation  period, 
especially  Calvinism,  marked  a  return  to  the  patriarchal  emphasis.  Our 
society  then  finds  support  in  its  major  religious  traditions,  whether  Jewish  or 
Christian,  for  both  matriarchal  and  patriarchal  tendencies. 


The  Role  of  the  School 

We  have  just  made  a  few  observations  about  the  family  which  affect  other 
social  institutions.  In  summary:  (1)  there  is  a  trend  from  expanded  to  nuclear 
family  organization;  (2)  members  of  the  nuclear  family  have  stronger  emo¬ 
tional  ties  with  one  another,  with  increased  tension  as  one  result;  (3)  the 
role  of  the  father  tends  to  become  less  patriarchal  and  dominant;  (4)  the 
modern  family  tends  to  be  more  democratically  structured;  (5)  the  mother- 
role  tends  to  emerge  as  stronger  and  more  matriarchal;  (6)  if  the  concept  of 
the  models  is  in  transition,  the  young  people  who  are  the  product,  so  to 
speak,  may  be  expected  to  have  a  self-concept  different  from  that  of  their 
parents.  A  change  in  the  value  system,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of 
moral  decline,  but  may  just  as  easily  be  viewed  as  a  moral  advance.  In  other 
words,  change  in  itself  has  no  moral  connotation:  it  could  be  bad  or  good. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  our  society  lays  great  value  on  its  children 
and  youth.  Among  the  most  obvious  examples  are  the  great  flood  of  protec¬ 
tive  legislation,  the  trend  to  larger  families  following  World  War  II,  and  the 
increasing  attention  given  to  education.  Next  to  the  family,  the  public  school 
system  is  the  most  all-embracing  of  our  social  institutions.  One  cannot  be 
born  without  having  a  familial  relationship,  and  one  can  hardly  become  an 
adult  without  exposure  to  the  educational  system.  There  is  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  nation’s  youth  in  school  at  every  age  level.  At  the  primary 
and  elementary  age  levels  all  normal  children  are  in  school,  but  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  and  post-secondary  levels  there  is  still  room  for  an  expansion  of  the 
system.  The  encouragement  to  remain  in  school  for  longer  and  longer  periods 
is  very  great — so  great,  indeed,  that  it  might  better  be  called  pressure.  While 
much  of  this  pressure  is  economic,  much  is  also  social. 

As  an  institution  of  society,  the  school  is  the  agent  for  socialization,  for 
the  definition  of  status  and  roles,  and  for  the  development  (or,  in  some  so¬ 
cieties,  inculcation)  of  the  value  system.  Canadians  generally  maintain  that 
the  role  of  the  school  is  to  enable  the  student  to  rationalize  and  understand 
his  values  rather  than  to  indoctrinate  him  with  a  particular  value  system. 
Such  a  philosophy  of  education  is  a  mark  of  an  open  society.  We  would 
regard  a  society  which  insists  on  indoctrination  with  a  particular  value 
system  as  intolerant,  closed,  and  totalitarian.  In  Chapter  I,  there  was  some 
discussion  as  to  how  one  rationalizes  one’s  values,  or  moves  from  belief  to 
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tested  belief.  Socialization  means  the  modification  of  human  behaviour  in 
response  to  external  demands.  Hence,  the  school  has  a  dual  function.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  presents  and  represents  the  external  demands  of  society  and  is 
therefore  a  conservative  force  or  an  agent  for  conformity.  In  this  sense,  it 
uses  discipline  as  a  technique  for  social  control.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
school  provides  a  focus  or  reference  point  for  the  youthful  peer  group. 
Young  people  form  their  own  groups,  which  are  often  among  the  agencies 
making  for  change  in  society.  In  this  sense,  the  school  is  an  agent  for  non¬ 
conformity  and  change.  In  the  peer  group,  youth  has  an  important  protective 
device,  thus  finding  a  measure  of  security,  or  an  anchor.  Young  people 
realize  that  they  do  not  stand  alone,  that  they  are  group  members,  and  that 
the  group  is  stronger  than  the  individual.  The  classification  of  role  and  status 
begins  as  both  leaders  and  followers  emerge  in  the  peer  group. 

The  school  is  also  a  factor  in  the  vertical  mobility  already  noted  in  our 
culture.  School  success  or  the  lack  thereof  is  part  of  the  selection  mechanism 
which  society  uses  to  determine  such  things  as  job  classification  and  socio¬ 
economic  stratification.  As  the  length  of  schooling  increases,  there  are  more 
“choice  points”,  where  the  student  must  make  decisions  or  choose  among 
alternatives.  In  Alberta,  for  example,  should  he  stay  in  school  to  the  age  of 
sixteen?  To  the  end  of  Grade  IX?  Until  a  high  school  diploma  is  earned? 
Until  matriculation  is  achieved?  If  he  leaves  the  public  school  system  before 
matriculation,  should  he  proceed  to  some  other  kind  of  education  or  training, 
such  as  that  provided  by  a  technical  institute,  a  business  college,  apprentice¬ 
ship,  a  junior  college,  a  private  school?  At  what  age  should  young  people 
become  partially  or  wholly  self-supporting?  Who  should  finance  the  longer 
period  of  schooling  which  society  is  demanding?  Before  these  questions  are 
answered,  one  should  refer  to  our  tentative  decisions  concerning  equality, 
and  particularly  equality  of  opportunity. 

In  Canada,  there  are  both  formal  and  informal  attempts  to  encourage  a 
longer  period  of  education.  An  example  of  the  formal  factors  is  the  extension 
of  family  and  youth  allowances  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  provided  that  the 
“child”  remains  in  school.  There  are  also  available  large  numbers  of  bursar¬ 
ies,  grants,  and  scholarships.  An  example  of  the  informal  factors  is  the 
prestige  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  degree,  a  diploma,  or  a  certificate. 
More  and  more  employers  require  a  school  leaving  certificate,  even  when  it 
is  in  no  way  related  to  the  job  in  prospect.  The  choices  or  decisions  that 
must  be  made  add  to  the  pressures  on,  and  tensions  of,  young  people.  These 
conflicts  may  be  revealed  in  two  major  ways:  successful  adjustment,  often 
marked  by  acceptance  and  conformity;  and  deviance,  even  delinquency, 
marked  by  nonconformity  and  labelled  as  failure.  This  kind  of  value  judge¬ 
ment,  on  a  success-failure  criterion,  results  from  the  application  of  the  old 
traditional  standards  to  the  new  transitional  situations.  We  should  expect 
new  ideals,  values,  and  attitudes  to  emerge  from  the  interaction  of  the  many 
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facets  of  a  complex  modern  society.  The  range  of  possibilities  is  unlimited, 
varying  from  very  bad  to  highly  satisfactory,  just  as  there  are  an  unlimited 
number  of  shades  of  grey  between  the  extremes  of  black  and  white. 

Although  we  have  been  primarily  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  school 
on  the  individual,  the  discussion  has  revealed  something  of  the  school’s 
dilemma,  too.  As  an  institution  of  society,  it  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  the 
handmaiden  of  that  society,  and  as  such  must  be  an  agent  for  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo ,  for  the  preservation  of  standards  and  ideals,  for  indoctrin¬ 
ation,  and  for  conformity.  But  society  also  demands  that  the  school  be  for¬ 
ward-looking,  creative,  critical,  pragmatic,  and  noncomformist.  It  must  be 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  emergent  society,  the  new  social  order.  The 
dilemma  of  the  school  is  to  determine  how  to  be  the  transmitter  of  the 
heritage  and  the  agent  of  change  at  the  same  time.  Can  it  do  both,  and  do 
them  well? 


CHANGE  AND  TRANSITION 

If  we  consider  our  culture  to  be  growing  and  progressive  rather  than  mature 
and  static,  if  we  agree  that  progress  requires  change,  how  do  we  bring  about 
change  without  the  trauma  of  revolution?  Youth  will  not  be  well  served  if 
adults  regard  the  world  of  tomorrow  as  fixed  or  given — just  another  edition, 
or  an  extrapolation,  or  a  continuation  of  the  present.  Youth  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  tomorrow  that  is  malleable  and  responsive  to  the  vital  require¬ 
ments  of  human  life.  Admittedly,  there  is  some  danger  inherent  in  under¬ 
taking  this  kind  of  preparation,  but  only  the  same  danger  that  the  future 
holds  because  it  is  unknown  and  unknowable. 

Social  change,  historically,  is  a  unique  and  irreversible  process.  One  can¬ 
not  simply  go  back  to  an  earlier  situation  and  start  again,  because  each 
experience,  whether  good  or  bad,  has  added  to  our  fund  of  knowledge.  Our 
culture  provides  a  climate  favourable  to  change.  This  climate  is  created  in 
part  by  our  verbal  acceptance  of  a  pluralistic  system,  our  internal  hetero¬ 
geneity  resulting  from  the  mingling  of  cultures,  our  mobility  in  the  direction 
of  urbanization,  our  inherent  adaptability  or  ingenuity,  our  commitment  to 
reason,  and  our  orientation  toward  the  Judeo-Christian  religions.  Our 
cultural  milieu  provides  much  more  room  for  innovation  than  do  some 
others  which  are  more  monistic  in  outlook  or  more  autocratic  in  organization. 
The  various  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  demonstrate  this  flexibility  very 
well  in  the  provisions  they  make  for  multiple  or  pluralistic  views.  As  times 
and  cultures  have  changed,  these  religions  have  survived  and  remained 
viable  in  the  Western  world  largely  because  they,  too,  have  been  able  to 
change  to  suit  those  times  and  cultures.  Twentieth-century  Christianity 
stresses  ethics  and  philosophy  rather  than  salvation,  rational  inquiry  rather 
than  traditionalism.  Its  pragmatism  is  revealed  in  the  emphasis  on  religion 
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as  functional  for  morality,  peace,  tolerance,  success,  and  good  order.  There 
are  some,  however,  who  would  question  whether  this  emphasis  on  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  religion  for  our  social  and  cultural  aims  is  not  really  a  mis¬ 
representation  of  its  true  nature  and  function. 

Value  systems  have  always  been  in  a  state  of  flux  or  change.  The  value 
system  of  an  individual  becomes  modified  as  he  grows  older.  For  example,  it 
is  commonly  observed  that  men  are  less  socialistic  as  they  become  older  and 
acquire  more  property.  As  a  culture  changes,  so  do  the  ideals  and  the  values 
of  that  culture.  Therefore  some  value  conflicts  should  be  welcomed  because 
they  are  creative  and  constructive.  Change  occurs  when  new  patterns  of 
relationship  are  developed,  or  when  new  goals  and  standards  are  shared  by 
a  large  group  in  the  culture.  Some  aspects  of  change  include:  change  in 
physical  environment  or  genetic  pattern  brought  about  by  catastrophe  such 
as  radiation  or  drugs;  change  in  the  extent  or  character  of  intercultural 
relationships  as  the  result  of  migration  or  conquest;  change  in  the  complexity 
of  social  organization  or  structure;  change  in  the  value  orientation  of  a 
society,  such  as  a  change  from  a  spiritual  to  a  worldly  outlook,  or  vice  versa; 
a  change  in  philosophy  resulting  in  a  more  forward-  or  backward-looking 
society;  and  miscellaneous  idiosyncratic  variations  such  as  fads  or  mutations. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  changing  value  systems  and  cultural 
lag.  What  is  the  dynamic  of  change?  What  forces  seem  to  work  against  the 
maintenance  of  things  as  they  are?  Is  the  force  political,  or  economic,  or 
environmental?  The  inherent  drives  of  man  are  a  constant,  not  a  variable. 
Man,  in  whatever  state  of  civilization,  seeks  to  maintain,  propagate,  and 
improve  his  kind.  Such  drives  are  irrelevant  to  change.  It  seems  that  the 
impetus  to  change  lies  in  the  value  system  itself,  and  in  individual  or  compon¬ 
ent  values  of  the  system.  The  impetus  to  change  is  provided  by  the  instru¬ 
mental  process  which,  as  we  saw  earlier,  grows  out  of  the  sustained  activities 
and  choices  of  human  life.  The  instrumental  process  produces  technological 
change,  which  in  turn  must  inevitably  bring  about  cultural  change.  Cultural 
change  is  implicit  in  such  discoveries  and  inventions  as  the  alphabet,  the 
the  control  of  fire,  and  the  principle  of  the  wheel.  For  example,  the  alphabet 
meant  a  whole  new  approach  to  communication,  while  fire  meant  a  new 
approach  to  problems  of  acquiring  food  and  shelter.  The  values  discovered 
in  this  process  are  instrumental  values.  That  is  to  say,  they  reveal  new  means 
to  prescribed  ends,  but  they  do  not  themselves  prescribe  any  ends. 

Over  against  the  changing  values  of  the  instrumental  process  are  the  more 
enduring  values  which  determine  our  ends  and  which  find  their  embodiment 
in  such  institutions  as  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  social  system.  “The 
instrumental  impetus  to  change  and  the  institutional  insistence  on  rooted 
permanence  constitute  the  dialectic  of  civilization.”11  Both  instrumentalism 
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and  institutionalism  are  inclined  at  times  to  mistake  their  functions:  instru¬ 
mentalism  when  it  allows  the  availability  of  a  technique  or  a  means  to  dictate 
our  ends  (when  “things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind”);  institution¬ 
alism  when,  as  the  guardian  of  ultimate  value,  it  sanctifies  as  intrinsically 
valuable  some  pattern  of  conduct  which  is  only  instrumentally  valuable,  and 
perhaps  is  ceasing  to  be  even  that.  Thus,  while  the  discovery  of  new 
instrumentalities  accelerates  change,  institutional  values  tend  to  maintain 
the  status  quo. 

Institutions  do  change  under  the  impact  of  technological  advance  in 
order  to  survive,  but  their  resistance  to  change  provides  cultural  lag.  In  an 
earlier  time,  the  gap  was  not  so  noticeable  because  the  instrumental  process 
was  in  low  gear,  and  the  rate  of  change  was  imperceptible.  Now,  however, 
the  explosion  of  knowledge  has  resulted  in  extremely  rapid  technological 
progress,  while  the  relatively  slower  rate  of  institutional  change  results  in  an 
ever-widening  gap.  Technological  advance  seems  to  be  logarithmic  while 
institutional  change  appears  linear. 


Figure  2. 

Both  the  institutional  and  the  instrumental  processes  attempt  to  provide 
for  man’s  wants  and  security.  The  former  claims  that  much  of  man’s  progress 
is  a  result  of  the  working  of  institutions,  even  though  there  is  some  evidence 
that  progress  came  about  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  established  systems. 
Nevertheless,  credit  must  be  given  to  institutions  for  having  provided  and 
maintained  a  degree  of  stability  in  turbulent  times.  This  stability  made  it 
possible  to  question  and  experiment,  thus  providing  the  climate  for  techno¬ 
logical  improvement. 
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It  was  .  .  .  the  perils  of  civil  disobedience,  not  those  of  nature,  which 
man  sought  to  overcome  by  magic  rites  and  mystic  ecstasy.  ...  In  all 
probability  horrendous  rites  go  as  far  back  in  human  experience  as  any 
tools;  and  as  far  back  as  intelligence  and  speech  extend,  doubtless  men 
were  trying  to  get  the  better  of  each  other  by  hook  or  crook  and  most 
especially  by  hocus-pocus.  Life  has  always  held  two  sorts  of  perils  for  the 
sons  of  Adam:  those  implicit  in  the  forces  of  nature,  and  those  implicit  in 
the  coercions  of  social  power  systems.12 

The  instrumental  process  takes  social  unity  for  granted,  but  the  institu¬ 
tional  process  reinforces  it  by  ceremony,  rites,  ritual,  tabu,  and  sacrament. 
Sameness  and  change  are  both  intrinsic  to  the  human  condition:  we  should 
not  assume  that  the  natural  condition  is  static.  The  stability  of  institutional 
values  and  the  mores  which  are  based  on  them  are  challenged  by  the  instru¬ 
mental  process.  However,  without  institutional  patterns,  although  the  instru¬ 
mental  process  would  and  could  give  directions  to  life,  it  would  be  without 
a  goal  or  an  end  in  view.  It  would  direct  the  individual  away  from  ignorance 
and  superstition  toward  knowledge,  and  away  from  a  sense  of  helplessness 
in  the  universe  to  a  sense  of  control  over  that  universe.  Participation  in  the 
process  itself  would  become  the  aim  of  life. 

The  “heavenly  city”,  that  vision  of  security,  happiness,  and  universal 
goodness,  continues  to  elude  mankind.  Meanwhile,  there  is  continual  inter¬ 
action  between  the  institutional  and  the  instrumental  processes.  As  the  pendu¬ 
lum  swings  back  and  forth  between  the  two  extremes  of  institutionalism  and 
instrumentalism,  there  is  a  comparable  and  predictable  change  in  social 
character.  If  the  youth  of  today  seems  goalless,  and  not  dedicated  to  the 
making  of  long-range  plans,  we  can  predict  that  as  the  man  of  tomorrow  he 
will  see  change  in  the  cycle.  His  long  life-expectancy  means  that  he  will  be 
exposed  to  a  great  range  of  experience.  Man  can  adjust  to  changed  conditions. 
He  must  learn  to  expect,  and  adjust  to,  change  itself. 


ANOMIE,  OR  LACK  OF  DIRECTION 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  man  which  enjoys  the  security 
of  the  ultimate.  Without  this  security,  the  idea  of  not  knowing  for  sure,  of  not 
being  able  to  know  for  sure,  leads  some  people  to  despair,  a  despair  marked 
by  a  sense  of  meaninglessness  or  anomie.  Anomie  means  a  lack  of  norms,  or 
of  normality,  not  in  the  sense  of  abnormality  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  rest¬ 
lessness  and  exclusion  from  the  ordinary  human  community  of  spirit.  Several 
social  scientists  and  many  novelists  have  noted  or  written  about  this  search 
for  meaning  or  lack  thereof  in  our  present  society.  Such  books  as  Arthur 


1ZC.  E.  Ayres,  in  Value,  A  Cooperative  Inquiry,  Ray  Lepley  (ed.)  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1949),  p.  50. 
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Koestler’s  The  Age  of  Longing  and  Jack  Kerouac’s  On  the  Road  or  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  poem,  The  Hollow  Men ,  have  a  common  theme  of  man  without 
values,  or  rootless  man.  Social  psychologists  like  Erich  Fromm  and  David 
Riesman  discuss  the  trend  to  conformity,  analyzing  it  as  a  search  for  guidance 
or  leadership.  Even  the  titles  of  the  two  best-known  books  of  these  writers, 
Escape  from  Freedom  and  The  Lonely  Crowd  respectively,  are  intriguing  to 
many  because  of  the  promise  of  self-identification  which  they  appear  to  offer 
the  reader. 

A  society  cannot  exist  for  long  in  an  anomic  state.  It  must  seek  roots  in 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  put  out  branches  of  value,  or  it  will  die.  A  growing 
body  of  evidence  indicates  that  our  society  is  currently  seeking  new  goals. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  science  of  psychology  and  the  increasing  use 
of  psychiatry  is  one  such  bit  of  evidence  that  man  seeks  an  understanding  of 
self.  A  cynic  has  remarked  that  20th-century  man  would  rather  put  his  back 
to  the  couch  than  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel!  The  upsurge  in  church  member¬ 
ship  and  attendance  since  World  War  II  may  be  further  evidence  that  people 
are  seeking  values  and  meaning. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  anomie  in  our  society.  The  increasing  use  of 
such  escape  hatches  as  tranquillizers,  lsd,  alcohol,  sedatives,  and  narcotics 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  lack  of  goals  or  drive.  However,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  every  society,  primitive  or  advanced,  has  had 
some  means  for  providing  escape  from  reality  into  the  illusory  or  hallucin¬ 
atory  realm:  it  may  well  be  that  our  society  has  merely  developed  more,  or 
more  refined,  modes  of  escape.  Nevertheless,  a  state  of  anomie  is  dangerous 
in  a  democracy  .  The  anomic  individual  is  an  easy  victim  of  propaganda  and 
a  prime  subject  for  brain-washing.  A  most  important  consideration  is  not 
whether  a  man  is  inner-directed  or  other-directed,  to  use  again  Riesman’s 
words,  but  that  he  is  directed  rather  than  non-directed. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  FINAL  ANSWERS 

Man  has  a  tendency  to  conclude,  or  to  come  to  a  decision,  rather  than 
simply  to  continue  on  the  way  to  a  conclusion.  He  seems  to  feel  insecure 
with  tentative  answers.  As  a  result,  he  sometimes  seeks  closure  too  soon. 
Sometimes  his  information  is  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  and  the  result  is  a 
wrong  conclusion.  Man  tends  to  claim  truth  when  in  fact  he  has  only  partial 
truth.  Not  knowing  the  goal  is  not  the  same  thing  as  not  seeking  the  goal. 
Man  may  have  both  drive  and  direction  without  seeing  the  destination 
clearly. 

The  healthy,  mature  human  being  functions  in  a  value  system  which  may 
never  be  complete.  Not  every  action  is  consistent  with  the  plan.  Sometimes 
man  plays  a  role,  and  sometimes  he  acts  by  impulse.  Nevertheless,  his  value 
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system  provides  some  guidelines  for  the  making  of  choices,  the  selection  of 
some  modes  of  conduct  and  the  inhibition  or  rejection  of  others.  Every  man 
develops  his  own  style  of  living,  and  this  is  the  mark  of  his  own  individuality 
and  personality  as  distinct  from  what  might  be  called  tribal  behaviour.  Each, 
in  so  far  as  he  is  an  individual,  deviates  from  some  norms  of  his  culture. 
This  does  not  change  the  culture;  it  simply  means  that  the  individual  adopts 
some  elements  of  it,  adapts  others  to  his  own  needs,  and  rejects  still  others. 
Indeed,  if  man  were  not  able  to  do  this,  he  could  not  profit  from  living  in  a 
free  society.  Democracy  cannot  exist  without  the  freedom  to  choose  among 
alternatives. 

“Style  of  living”  and  “way  of  life”  are  typically  Western  expressions. 
They  are  indicative  of  our  way  of  thinking  about  civilization  as  a  life  process, 
a  plan  of  operation.  One  major  characteristic  is  our  tendency  to  be  optimistic. 
This  implies  forward-  rather  than  backward-looking,  progressive  rather 
than  static,  views.  We  recognize  change  as  a  part  of  our  culture,  and,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  technological  area,  a  rapidly  accelerating  change.  Our  concept 
of  a  “way  of  life”  is  placed  in  a  secular  context,  in  that  our  culture  generally 
does  not  accept  the  view  that  the  ends  of  life  are  foreordained  in  the  sense 
meant  by  John  Calvin. 

It  is  no  simple  matter  to  separate  the  elements  of  life  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  change  in  them  individually.  In  religion  there  has  been  a  shift  of 
emphasis  from  salvation  hereafter  to  good  works  here  and  now.  The  Christian 
church  has  also  undergone  a  noticeable  change  of  attitude  on  economic 
matters.  The  early  church  frowned  on,  even  forbade,  usury  (that  is,  the 
charging  of  high  rates  of  interest  on  money).  Indeed,  some  extremists  for¬ 
bade  interest  of  any  kind,  saying  that  money  could  not  breed  money.  At  the 
same  time,  honesty,  thrift,  and  industry  were  considered  to  be  Christian 
virtues,  and  the  practice  of  these  virtues  inevitably  produced  accumulations 
of  wealth  and  capital.  How  the  early  Christian  church,  based  on  an  ideal 
of  poverty,  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  corporations  of  the  late  Middle 
Ages  is  an  interesting  story.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  was  a  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  growth  of  Protestantism  and  the  development  of 
capitalism.  These  developments  are  not  unrelated  to  the  rise  of  Marxism.13 

Style  in  political  organization  changes,  too.  Divine-right  monarchies  and 
the  feudal  system  served  their  time.  Democracy  became  a  reasonable  form 
of  government  in  an  industrial  society.  The  Industrial  Revolution  marked  a 
period  with  new  needs.  Man  was  free  to  sell  his  labour  and  buy  goods  in  the 
open  market.  If  his  demands  ran  ahead  of  his  capacity,  he  was  driven  (by 
himself)  to  produce  more  in  order  to  satisfy  his  needs.  Thus  was  developed 
the  production-oriented  man  who  was  prominent  in  Western  countries  at 


“The  interested  reader  may  wish  to  turn  at  this  point  to  such  books  as  Richard  H.  Tawney, 
Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism,  (New  York:  Mentor  edition,  1953). 
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least  up  to  World  War  I.  Politically,  democracy,  with  its  concept  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  fitted  this  man  very  well.  Some  take  majority  rule 
to  be  the  essential  characteristic  of  democracy.  This  is  not  the  case.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  admirable  or  mystic  about  a  majority — we  have  all 
witnessed  cases  where  a  minority  was  right.  The  essential  characteristic  of  a 
democratic  society  is  its  openness.  We  should  welcome  the  viewpoints  of  all 
people,  no  matter  how  divergent  from  our  own,  if  we  are  truly  democratic. 

What  is  different  about  the  man  of  today  that  makes  him  critical  of  demo¬ 
cracy?  Some  observers  remark  that  the  world  has  changed,  and  that  the 
institutions  of  society  must  keep  pace.  Has  traditional  representative 
democracy  become  outmoded?  Should  it  be  discarded,  or  just  remodelled 
and  brought  up  to  date?  Is  it  true  that  man  is  no  longer  production-oriented? 
What  is  meant  by  the  alienation  of  man?  Alienation  really  means  separation, 
or  lack  of  involvement.  It  is  seen  in  the  changing  nature  of  work.  The 
industrial  worker  no  longer  sees  the  product  of  labour  as  his  product.  He  has 
had  such  a  small,  highly  specialized  part  of  the  task  that  he  cannot  realize  the 
satisfaction  of  calling  the  result  his  own.  Similarly,  he  has  little  sense  of 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Since  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  by 
increased  production  as  his  grandfather  did,  he  attempts  to  build  up  his 
sense  of  personal  worth  by  increased  consumption.  The  more  extravagant, 
wasteful,  or  conspicuous  the  consumption,  the  better.  Hence,  many  people 
aspire  to  have  a  bigger  home,  a  newer  car,  or  more  stylish  clothes  than  they 
need.  Man  has  become  consumption-oriented.  As  Emerson  said,  “Things 
are  in  the  saddle,  and  ride  mankind.” 

How  does  this  new  man  react  psychologically  or  politically?  Since  alien¬ 
ation  results  in  a  feeling  of  aloneness  or  insecurity,  he  seeks  safety  in  the 
group  and  becomes  a  conformist.  Thus,  even  though  alienated,  he  adopts 
certain  norms  of  tribal  behaviour.  Politically,  such  a  man  is  potentially 
dangerous  to  democracy,  which  is  essentially  a  middle-of-the-road  course, 
operating  by  compromise.  As  man  becomes  more  alienated,  he  tends  to 
become  more  extreme  politically,  projecting  himself  either  into  a  leader 
(Fascism)  or  into  a  group  (Marxism).  Traditional  democracy  may  have  to  be 
modified  to  maintain  some  sort  of  balance.  Would  you  consider  many  of  the 
social  welfare  programs  in  Canada  to  be  such  a  sort  of  modification?  How  do 
such  things  as  family  and  youth  allowances,  unemployment  insurance,  edu¬ 
cation  bursaries,  or  old  age  pensions  satisfy  the  consumption-oriented  man? 
What  response  do  they  draw  from  the  production-oriented  man  who  still 
relies  on  the  Puritan  ethic  of  thrift  and  hard  work?  Can  we  find  a  partial 
explanation  for  modern  man’s  unrest  in  this  situation,  which  may  be  not  so 
much  one  of  conflict  as  one  of  transition? 

The  autonomous  individual  of  the  Enlightenment  tends  to  disappear  in 
the  sort  of  mass  culture  we  have  today.  Yet  conformity  in  itself  is  not  simply 
a  retreat  from  individuality.  It  does  not  mean  submission,  or  the  betrayal  of 
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personality.  There  is  a  difference  between  obedience  and  adherence  to  rules. 
For  example,  there  are  rules  of  grammar  in  English  which  are  fairly  rigid  and 
inflexible.  We  follow  the  rules  in  order  to  communicate  with  others  and  to  be 
understood.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  obedience  or  submission.  The  rule 
has  an  instrumental  value  quite  apart  from  the  institution  of  language.  In 
similar  fashion,  conformity  to  certain  rules  of  “honesty”  and  “decency” 
becomes  a  part  of  the  mores  of  our  culture,  helping  man  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  from  other  animals  on  the  one  hand,  and  promoting  his  chances  for 
survival  on  the  other. 

It  is  in  such  an  area  as  this  that  the  individual  personality  and  the  society 
come  together.  Telling  the  truth,  for  example,  is  a  matter  of  personal 
morality,  but  the  truth  itself  is  a  part  of  the  mores,  an  essential  element  in 
societal  organization.  The  personality  has  two  facets,  defined  in  psychological 
terms  as  the  ego  and  the  alter  aspects.  The  ego  is  the  inner  world  of  the 
self,  quite  private,  and  concerned  with  how  the  individual  sees  himself  and 
others.  The  alter  is  the  self  as  perceived  by  the  outer  world,  and  is  therefore 
public.  There  may  be  distinct  differences  between  the  two.  The  ego  provides 
a  goal-seeking  drive  and  internalization  of  the  value  system.  The  alter  is 
concerned  with  public  behaviour  and  observance  of  the  proprieties,  manners, 
and  rules.  If  the  autonomous  tendencies  of  the  ego  are  widely  divergent 
from  the  conformist  tendencies  of  the  alter,  maladjustment  is  the  result. 
If  the  two  aspects  of  the  personality  remain  in  reasonable  balance,  we  have 
the  well-adjusted  individual. 

Just  as  there  are  two  aspects  of  personality,  so  also  are  there  two  aspects 
of  society.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  the 
institutional  and  the  instrumental,  or  the  ceremonial  and  the  technological 
aspects  of  society.  Ceremonial  activities  or  rites  must  be  performed  by 
persons  possessing  the  right  status,  or  mystic  powers,  or  maria.14  The 
significance  or  effectiveness  of  the  activity  or  the  ritual  depends  upon  the 
status  of  the  performer,  who  might  be  a  king  or  a  chief,  a  shaman  or  a  priest, 
a  governor  or  a  teacher,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  society  we  are 
examining.  The  ceremonial  side  of  the  culture  is  therefore  status-conscious, 
inclined  to  be  static  in  organization,  generally  supportive  of  tradition,  and 
opposed  to  change.  Technological  activities,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  any  person  regardless  of  status.  A  tool  is  a  useful  implement  to 
anyone,  as  distinguished  from  a  fetish  which  is  useful  only  to  the  person 
entitled  to  use  it.  The  technological  side  of  the  culture  is  therefore  skill¬ 
conscious,  inclined  to  be  mobile  in  organization,  generally  progressive  in 
outlook,  and  supportive  of  change. 

Just  as  the  two  aspects  of  personality  exist  in  the  same  individual,  so  do 


uMana  is  a  Polynesian  word  which  means  approximately  the  opposite  of  tabu.  From  mana 
the  shaman  derives  his  potency  and  the  chief  his  authority.  Mana  may  accrue  to  one  by  in¬ 
heritance,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditary  monarchy,  or  by  a  unique  ordeal  or  experience,  as  when 
a  man  becomes  a  knight  or  a  priest,  joins  a  secret  society,  or  obtains  a  university  degree. 
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the  two  aspects  of  society  exist  side  by  side.  Any  change  in  one  results  in 
reciprocal  change  in  the  other,  but  so  long  as  the  change  is  made  in  a  gradual, 
orderly  fashion  there  need  be  no  breakdown  of  civilization.  A  sudden  breach 
might  result  in  anarchy.  There  are,  of  course,  radicals  who  would  advocate 
taking  a  chance  in  the  hope  of  making  more  rapid  advance.  Throughout 
history  such  men  have  made  revolutions,  and  some  revolutions  have  marked 
gains  for  mankind  and  humanity.  But  some  of  these  gains  have  been  made  at 
great  sacrifice,  and  at  a  high  cost  in  labour,  pain,  death,  and  travail.  Some 
of  the  slow  gains,  on  the  other  hand,  often  labelled  evolutionary  rather  than 
revolutionary,  have  been  less  dearly  bought  and  yet  have  proved  more  stable, 
permanent,  and  humanitarian.  The  history  of  man  has  ever  been  a  story  of 
expanding  possibilities  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  The  optimist  believes, 
however,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  tomorrow  will  be  a  little 
more  enlightened  than  today,  that  the  condition  of  man  will  be  better  than 
it  was  yesterday. 
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